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Chapter  I 
INTRODUCTION 


In  January  1972,  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
South  Carolina,  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  the 
Interior's  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  and  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission,  engaged  in  a  joint  planning  effort  to  define 
a  multi-state  regional  plan  for  guiding  the  development  and  con- 
servation of  recreation  resources  in  their  portions  of  the 
Southern  Highlands  Region.   The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to 
summarize  the  findings,  recommendations  and  proposals  pertaining 
to  this  multi-state  regional  plan. 

By  engaging  in  this  joint  planning  effort,  the  three  states 
intend  to  construct  an  overall  framework  for  coordinating  their 
respective  policies  in  the  management  of  the  unique  mountain  re- 
sources base  which  they  share  in  the  Southern  Highlands.   This 
interstate  undertaking,  specifically,  entails  the  development  of 
uniform  standards  for  resources,  inventory,  and  analysis;  compat- 
ible methodologies  for  the  formulation  of  individual  state  plan 
elements  and  a  coordinated  basis  for  pursuing  individual  state 
plan  elements  and  a  coordinated  basis  for  pursuing  individual 
state  actions  for  implementation. 

To  assure  that  results  of  this  joint  planning  effort  will  be 
assimilated  into  the  policy  making  process  of  each  state,  a 
Tri-State  Council  of  policy-level  representatives  (members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  of  each  respective  state)  was  formed  to 
render  general  study  direction,  review  of  work  elements  and  ap- 
proval of  plans  and  policy  recommendations.   The  fact  that  the 
Tri-State  Council  is  the  direct  clientele  of  this  planning  effort 
is  of  fundamental  importance  to  how  the  plan  and  policy  proposals 
would  ultimately  affect  the  development  and  protection  of  each 
state's  vital  mountain  resources. 

The  thrust  of  this  planning  effort  recognizes  the  reality 
that  the  most  serious  problem  affecting  the  outdoor  recreation 
opportunities  throughout  the  nation  is  the  continuing  despoliation 
and  exploitation  of  vital  natural  resources  by  uncontrolled  de- 
velopments.  The  effects  of  this  problem  include  environmental 
degradation  and  depletion  of  irreplaceable  natural  areas ,  not  to 
mention  the  potential  strain  on  public  expenditures  and  general 
well  being.   In  recent  years,  it  has  become  clear  that  such  a 
problem  cannot  be  adequately  resolved  with  the  traditional  land 
use  control  authorities  and  measures  exercised  bv  most  local 
governments.   New  authorities  and  regulations,  therefore,  must  be 


made  available  by  the  states  to  better  enable  the  local  govern- 
ments in  exercising  their  trusteeship  for  the  resources  in  their 
jurisdictions . 

This  joint  planning  effort  further  recognizes  that  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  natural  resources  in  Southern  Highlands 
is  not  constrained  by  the  political  boundaries  of  the  states. 
The  mountain  regions  of  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  South 
Carolina,  for  example,  are  in  fact  resting  on  the  same  resource 
base.   The  effects  stemming  from  the  misuse  or  mismanagement  of 
resources  in  any  state  will  inevitably  spread  into  the  others. 

Thus,  in  cognizance  of  the  critical  needs  of  new  mechanisms 
for  guiding  the  development  and  protection  of  a  multi-state  re- 
sources base,  plan  and  policy  proposals  of  this  joint  planning 
effort  are  made  to  assist  the  members  of  the  Tri-State  Council  to 
effectively  influence  and  facilitate  the  development  of  specific 
legislative  and  regulatory  programs  in  each  individual  state. 
By  the  same  token,  these  proposals  are  meant  only  to  serve  as  an 
overall  frame  of  reference,  but  not  detailed  elements,  of  any 
local  development  plan. 

THE  PLANNING  AREA 

Although  the  Southern  Highland  Region  is  thought  to  include 
all  of  the  Appalachian  mountain  core  south  of  the  Mason-Dixon 
Line,  there  appeals  to  be  no  consensus  as  to  where  the  exact 
boundaries  of  the  Region  are  (Figure  1).   However,  a  more  narrow 
and  perhaps  more  agreeable  delineation  for  the  region  will  prob- 
ably include  the  areas  covered  and  influenced  by  the  Great  Smok  - 
Mountains.   At  any  rate,  it  is  within  this  general  geographical 
context  that  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  South 
Carolina  undertook  to  determine  the  appropriate  configuration  of 
the  planning  area. 

The  Southern  Highlands  Region,  as  defined  by  the  current 
study,  is  a  multi-county  area  which  includes  eleven  counties  in 
western  North  Carolina,  four  counties  in  northwestern  South 
Carolina,  and  twelve  counties  in  northern  Georgia.   The  total 
study  area  covers  a  land  area  of  11,030  square  miles  and  contained 
909,532  people  in  1970  (Figure  2). 

PLANNING  OBJECTIVES 

The  joint  planning  effort  for  Southern  Highlands  came  at  a 
time  of  increasing  nationwide  concern  with  the  impact  of  man's 
activities  upon  the  natural  systems.   Such  a  concern  has  led  to 
the  active  consideration  by  the  Congress  and  various  states  of 
policies  that  will  give  development  priorities  onlv  to  those  uses 
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which  are  compatible  with  the  productive  functioning  of  the 
natural  systems.   Each  state  has  long  recognized  that  the  neces- 
sary economic  and  urban  developments  generate  competing  demands 
on  the  use  of  natural  resources  and  such  demands  must  be  met  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  for  protecting  these  resources  for  the 
future  generations. 

The  general  thrust  and  longer  range  goal  of  the  three  states 
is  to  develop  a  regional  plan  for  the  management  of  the  natural 
and  man-made  systems  in  the  Southern  Highlands  Region. 

This  initial  project  is  to  result  in  a  sketch  plan  and  pro- 
gram for  the  orderly  development  and  management  of  the  natural 
and  man-made  recreation  resources  of  the  Southern  Highlands  region 
urban  development,  and  scenic  roads  and  trails.   The  principal 
features  of  this  phase  include:   inventories,  analysis,  and  rec- 
ommendations relating  to  the  recreational  areas ,  transport  routes , 
construction  activities,  growth  patterns,  and  resource  conservation 
The  product  consists  of  a  main  report  and  summary  dealing  with 
the  entire  Southern  Highlands  Region.   Additional  technical  infor- 
mation studies  and  detailed  analysis  are  included  in  supplemental 
state's  reports. 

As  each  state  had  a  different  thrust  throughout  the  study, 
the  following  statements  give  an  indication  of  these  objectives: 

Georgia's  thrust  has  been  oriented  toward  the  use  of 
natural  resource  factors  as  a  prime  determinant  of  land 
use.   As  the  study  progressed  it  became  evident  that  the 
natural  characteristics  in  the  land  largely  determine  its 
suitability  for  development  or  its  constraint  for  conserva- 
tion or  open  space  management.   These  characteristics  are 
found  in  natural  development  and  conservation  patterns  in 
the  region  which  should  be  carefully  considered  in  planning 
the  regional  transportation  system. 

Land  use  is  greatly  influenced  by  areas.   Therefore, 
the  design  of  a  transportation  system  has  major  implications 
for  regional  development.   It  was  found  that  a  redefined 
role  of  the  existing  potentially  scenic  roads  provided  an 
opportunity  to  shape  regional  growth  according  to  natural 
resource  factors.   The  time  is  now  right  to  establish  a 
state  scenic  roads  policy  and  program  which  directs  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  for  essential  stabilization  and  mainte- 
nance to  retain  the  integrity  of  existing  roads  and  make 
selected  corridor  investments  to  maintain  the  quality,  beauty 
and  to  shape  desirable  growth  patterns.   Examples  of  present 
developmental  problems  include  urban  sprawl  beyond  the  plan- 
ned town  jurisdictions  and  the  trend  toward  second  home 
speculations  at  potential  scenic  river  crossings. 


The  study  was  conducted  in  a  framework  of  state  devel- 
opment policy,  including  the  Georgia  Planned  Growth  Act,  the 
proposed  Vital  Areas  Act  and  the  State  Planning  Act  and  its 
amendments . 

Within  this  framework,  the  study  produced  the  following 
results : 

1.  A  general  inventory  and  analysis  of  the  regional 
land  patterns,  reflecting  their  natural  capabilities 
and  constraints  as  follows: 

(a)  Areas  best  suited  for  open  space  management 
and  protection  because  of  vulnerability  to 
erosion  or  property  damage;  and  areas  most 
desirable  for  public  conservation  for  natural, 
recreation,  historic  or  other  irreplaceable 
environmental  quality  values ; 

(b)  Areas  best  suited  for  development  based  on 
location  suitability  of  slope,  soils,  exist- 
ing public  and  private  investments,  existing 
roads,  and  related  public  facilities; 

(c)  Scenic  roads  and  trails  which  fit  the  region's 
overall  patterns  of  areas  best  suited  for 
open  space  management  and  areas  best  suited 
for  development. 

2.  A  Land  Use  Capability  Matrix  and  series  of  maps 
which  serve  as  a  general  inventory  and  analysis  indicat- 
ing the  natural  determinates  and  serving  as  a  guide 

for  land  uses  in  the  region; 

3.  Land  use,  policy  recommendations  which  can  serve 
as  a  guide  for  policy  enactment; 

4.  Identification,  general  analysis  and  recommenda- 
tions for  areas  best  suited  for  growth,  where  further 
detailed  planning  should  commence  immediately  as  a 
joint  team  effort  between  local,  public,  state  and 
federal,  and  the  private  sector; 

5.  Identification,  general  analysis  and  recommenda- 
tions for  areas  of  public  conservation  and  recreation 
protection  priorities  such  as;  scenic  rivers;  unique 
natural  and  wilderness  areas,  historic  and  archaeological 
areas ; 

6.  Identification,  general  assessment,  alternatives 
and  recommendations  for  scenic  roads  and  trails. 
Priorities,  and  an  estimate  of  costs  of  capital  improve- 
•ments  and  maintenance  were  outlined  for  agency  program- 
ming and  financing  purposes; 

7.  The  study  was  used  as  a  basic  guide  for  the  system 
of  scenic  roads  in  the  region  for  the  1974  National 
Study  and  Recommendations  for  Scenic  Roads;  emphasis 


was  given  to  an  environmental  approach  to  regional  de- 
velopment and  conservation  mainly  through  the  existing 
system  of  potential  scenic  roads; 

8.  Recommendations  are  made  for  continuing  interstate 
planning  and  management  through  an  interstate  compact, 
or  similar  arrangement,  to  continue  planning  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  study  findings  and  recommendations; 
and, 

9.  Creation  of  a  scenic  land  trust  fund  is  recommended 
to  implement  priority  recreation/conservation  priorities 
of  interstate  regional  importance. 

North  Carolina,  for  its  part,  has  long  recognized  that 
the  necessary  economic  and  urban  developments  generate  com- 
peting demands  on  the  use  of  natural  resources  and  such  de- 
mands must  be  met  in  accordance  with  the  needs  for  protecting 
these  resources  for  the  future  generations.   Thus,  coinciding 
with  the  timing  of  the  planning  effort  for  Southern  Highlands , 
North  Carolina  has  been  engaged  in  the  midst  of  several  con- 
current planning  efforts  designed  to  establish  comprehensive 
state  policies  and  programs  for  managing  the  State's  land 
and  natural  resources.   These  concurrent  efforts  have  thus 
far  culminated  in  the  consideration  by  the  North  Carolina 
General  Assembly  of  three  legislative  proposals  aiming  at 
creating: 

A  state  Land  Policy  Council  to  develop  comprehen- 
sive state  policies  with  respect  to  the  protection 
of  the  environment  and  the  conservation  of  the 
basic  land  resources; 
-    A  Coastal  Resources  Commission  to  develop  specific 
programs  and  implementation  mechanisms  for  managing 
the  coastal  natural  resources  systems;  and 
A  Mountain  Resources  Commission  to  develop  specific 
programs  and  implementation  mechanisms  for  managing 
the  mountain  natural  resources  systems. 

In  view  of  the  above,  North  Carolina's  planning  activi- 
ties relating  to  its  portion  of  the  Southern  Highlands  have 
been  programmed  to  support  the  development  of  overall  land 
and  natural  resources  management  policies  for  the  State. 
While  focusing  on  the  development  and  protection  of  recrea- 
tion resources,  studies  and  analyses  were  made  within  the 
context  of  Southern  Highlands'  broad  natural,  commercial, 
economic,  and  recreation  utilization. 

Specifically,  results  of  the  Southern  Highlands'  plan- 
ning effort  will  aid  materially  in  the  preparation  of  state 
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guidelines  for  the  mountain  area  as  required  by  the  legisla- 
tive proposal  relating  to  the  creation  of  the  Mountain  Re- 
sources Commission.  (■*-'  These  guidelines  would  be  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Administration  and  the  Department  of 
Natural  and  Economic  Resources  for  the  Commission  to  set 
forth  "objectives,  policies,  and  standards  to  guide  public 
and  private  use  of  lands  and  waters  within  the  Mountain 
Area  Management  System"  for  meeting  the  following  goals: (2) 

" (1)  To  provide  a  management  system  capable  of  preserv- 
ing and  managing  the  natural  ecological  conditions 
of  the  mountains,  including  its  streams,  watersheds, 
slopes,  and  forests,  so  as  to  safeguard  and  per- 
petuate the  natural  productivity  of  the  region, 
and  its  biological,  economic  and  aesthetic  values; 

(2)  To  insure  that  the  development  or  preservation  of 
the  land  and  water  resources  of  the  mountain  area 
proceeds  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  capability 
of  the  land  and  water  for  development,  use,  or 
preservation  based  on  ecological  considerations; 

(3)  To  insure  the  orderly  and  balanced  use  and  preser- 
vation of  our  mountain  resources ,  including  its 
forests  and  minerals,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  Nation; 

(4)  To  establish  policies,  guidelines,  and  standards 
for: 

(i)   Protection,  preservation,  and  conservation  of 
natural  resources  including  but  not  limited 
to  watersheds,  scenic  vistas,  forests,  and 
fish  and  wildlife; 

(ii)   The  economic  development  of  the  mountain  area, 
including  but  not  limited  to  construction, 
location,  and  design  of  industries,  commercial 
establishments,  housing  developments,  use  and 
management  of  mineral  and  forest  resources , 
and  other  development; 
(iii)   Recreation  and  tourist  facilities  and  park- 
lands  ; 

(iv)   Transportation  and  circulation  patterns  for 
the  mountain  area  including  major  thorough- 
fares, transportation  routes,  and  other  public 
utilities  and  facilities; 
(v)   Preservation  and  enhancement  of  the  historic, 
cultural,  and  scientific  aspects  of  the 
mountain  area; 

(vi)  Protection  of  the  present  common  law  and 
statutory  public  rights  in  the  lands  and 
waters  of  the  mountain  area; 


(vii)  Any  other  considerations  deemed  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  effectuate  the  policy  of  this 
act." 

Whether  or  when  the  proposed  legislation  on  mountain 
resources  management  would  be  enacted  by  the  North  Carolina 
General  Assembly,  of  course,  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
Southern  Highlands  planning  effort  to  predict.   Undoubtedly, 
the  format,  timing,  and  other  essential  details  of  the 
State  mountain  area  management  guidelines  would  undergo  con- 
siderable refinements  before  they  are  enacted  into  law. 
Thus,  while  work  activities  and  products  resulting  from  the 
Southern  Highlands'  planning  effort  will  help  to  accomplish 
the  objectives  of  the  proposed  Mountain  Area  Management 
legislation,  the  task  of  installing  a  viable  mountain  area 
management  system  would  clearly  demand  substantially  more 
intensive  and  thorough  efforts  which  cannot  be  supplanted 
by  the  Southern  Highlands'  planning  effort. 

South  Carolina's  portion  of  the  Southern  Highlands  area 
represents  one  of  the  State's  most  valuable  natural  resource 
areas.   This  beautiful  mountainous  area  with  prime  forest 
lands,  large  water  impoundments  and  a  rich  historical  back- 
ground is  an  asset  which  must  be  protected  and  preserved  for 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  future  generations.   Therefore,  with 
this  directive,  South  Carolina's  major  effort  in  this  study 
was  to  connect  the  regions  most  outstanding  complimentary 
resources  by  a  system  of  scenic  roads  and  trails.   Through 
this  system,  drivers  and  hikers  have  maximum  exposure  to  the 
scenic  and  recreational  resources  of  the  region,  while  en- 
suring that  the  unique  features  and  natural  beauty  of  the 
Southern  Highlands  of  South  Carolina  is  preserved. 

The  importance  of  this  natural  area  is  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  it  lies  in  the  heart  of  an  emerging  population 
center.   This  factor  makes  it  mandatory  that  immediate  steps 
be  taken  to  protect  this  natural  area  from  urban  encroach- 
ments.  Its  protection  is  an  essential  step  toward  providing 
a  recreation  resource  for  the  urbanities  of  the  future.   This 
protection  can  only  be  assured  through  the  employment  of 
proper  controls  for  which  the  State  must  take  the  responsibi- 
lity. 

Consequently,  because  access  is  a  principal  element  in 
the  increasing  awareness  and  enjoyment  of  the  natural  and 
man-made  resources,  South  Carolina  felt  that  this  access 


should  be  tailored  to  the  region.   It  will  assist  in  reducing 
the  impact  on  this  unique  and  fragil  environment.   This  can 
be  accomplished  through  a  balanced  framework  of  access  faci- 
lities to  the  scenic  area.   Their  value  can  be  protected, 
and  the  populace  of  the  region  as  well  as  the  entire  State 
will  benefit  from  an  increased  economic  base. 

In  addition  to  the  primary  effort,  the  Development  of  a 
Scenic  Roads  and  Trails  System  -  South  Carolina  felt  that  this 
plan  must  complement  its  State  Comprehensive  Outdoor  Recreation 
Plan.   With  this  as  its  aim,  the  South  Carolina  part  of  the 
Southern  Highlands  Plan  establishes  corridors  connecting  existing 
and  proposed  recreation  areas  as  well  as  the  natural  attributions 
of  the  area. 

In  summary,  the  significance  of  the  planning  objective  for 
Southern  Highlands  lies  in  the  fact  it  should  be  functionally  an 
intergral  element  of  the  comprehensive  state  policy  planning 
structure  for  land  and  natural  resources  management.   As  such, 
the  studies,  recommendations  and  proposals  stemming  from  the 
Southern  Highlands  planning  effort  are  interdependent,  interwoven 
and  inter-related  with  the  objectives  of  all  other  land  and 
natural  resources  management  planning  efforts,  including  in 
particular,  the  development  of  the  proposed  North  Carolina 
Mountain  Area  Management  Plan  and  the  proposed  Georgia  Vital 
Areas  Act  and  the  proposed  South  Carolina  Critical  Areas  Act. 

PLANNING  COORDINATION 

In  addition  to  the  coordination  with  state,  regional  and 
local  agencies,  the  study  team  used  various  federal  agencies  for 
information  and  recommendations.  These  agencies  included:  U.  S. 
Corps  of  Engineers;  U.  S.  Forestry  Service;  U.  S.  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service;  Tennessee  Valley  Authority;  and  others.  We  appre- 
ciate the  assistance  of  each  of  these  agencies  that  was  provided 
us  during  the  study. 
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Chapter  II 
STUDY  AREA  CHARACTERISTICS 


As  one  flies  over  the  Tri-State  Southern  Highlands  area,  his 
eyes  cast  upon  the  beautiful  Smoky  and  Blue  Ridge  Mountain  Ranges, 
forests,  rivers,  agricultural  land  and  urban  development.   Con- 
sequently, this  area  is  one  of  contrasting  land  uses  with  varying 
degrees  of  compatability .   A  discussion  of  the  area's  life  sup- 
port system  is  presented  in  Appendix  A. 

It  is  evident  from  this  view  that  sporadic  development  per- 
meates the  area.   This  type  of  development,  if  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, will  spoil  the  area's  attributes  for  future  generations 
to  enjoy.   It  will  also  cost  the  local  governments,  through  cap- 
ital outlays,  enormous  sums  to  correct  past  mistakes.   In  addi- 
tion to  these  conditions,  the  area  for  the  most  part,  is  econom- 
ically depressed. 

This  chapter  reviews  the  characteristics  and  factors  of  the 
study  area.   The  factors  included  are: 

A.  Physical  Characteristics 

B.  Socio-Economic 

C.  Development 

PHYSICAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

Over  the  years,  private  development  activities  in  the 
Southern  Highlands  have  become  increasingly  intensified.   Inevit- 
ably, an  active  development  market  has  always  its  share  of  un- 
scrupulous operators  and  the  Southern  Highlands  is  of  no  excep- 
tion.  In  order  to  preserve  the  remaining  attributes  and  yet  to 
permit  the  area  its  choice  of  development  this  section  reviews 
the  area's  physical  characteristics  in  view  of  their  capability 
for  conservation,  preservation,  and  development. 

The  physical  characteristics  which  are  discussed  include: 

1.  Land  use  features 

2.  Environmental  factors 

3.  Resource  management  areas 

Land  Use  Features 

In  the  main,  the  use  of  land  is  dictated  by  the  topography, 
soils  and  floodplains  (Figure  3) .   This  is  particularly  true  in 
the  Tri-State  Southern  Highlands  area.   The  study  area  varies 


from  500  feet  elevation  to  over  6,100  feet,  the  lower  elevations 
being  in  the  piedmont  areas  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  and  the 
higher  elevations  in  the  Smoky  Mountains  area  of  North  Carolina. 

Topography  and  Slopes  -  Of  the  11,086  square  mile  study  area, 
North  Carolina  has  4,899  square  miles--about  80%  of  which  is 
mountains  and  20%  intermountain  valleys.   South  Carolina  shares 
2,687  square  miles  —  about  20%  mountains  and  80%  Piedmont. 
Georgia  has  3,444  square  miles--about  45%  mountains,  15%  inter- 
mountain valleys,  40%  Piedmont  and  Conasauga  Valley. 

The  elevations  range  as  follows : 

North  Carolina:   6,000  feet  to  1,500  feet  in  the  valleys; 

South  Carolina:   3,900  feet  to  500  feet  in  the  piedmont; 

Georgia:  5,000  feet  to  950  feet  in  the  Conasauga 

Valley. 

The  regional  topographic  patterns  and  slopes  are  a  major 
determinant  of  the  suitability  for  land  development  conservation 
and  management  in  the  region.   Historical  developments,  including 
transportation,  have  generally  followed  the  less  constrained 
areas.   Where  roads  have  crossed  the  mountains,  they  were  gener- 
ally developed  through  the  lower  passes  between  the  peaks  to 
connect  the  states  and  intermountain  valleys. 

The  slope  maps  developed  for  the  study  delineate  the  physio- 
graphic and  topographic  characteristics.   The  slopes  are  shown 
in  percents  of  slopes  as  follows:   0  to  8%;  9  through  15%;  16 
through  24%;  2  5%  and  above. 

The  mountain  highlands  of  the  region  are  characterized  by 
massive  rugged  topography  with  slopes  generally  exceeding  25% 
with  smaller  portions  16  to  25%.   The  intermountain  valleys  and 
piedmont  are  characterized  by  slopes  0  to  8%  and  16  to  25%  range. 

Soils  -  The  soils  of  the  Southern  Highlands  are  either 
residual  (form  in  place)  or  alluvial  (transported  and  deposited). 
Residual  soils  have  resulted  from  the  disintegration  of  the  local 
rock  materials  and  they  occur  as  a  blanket  on  the  mountain  slopes 
directly  over  parent  rock.   Composition  and  properties  vary  with 
the  nature  of  the  parent  material,  the  degree  of  alteration,  and 
the  rate  of  erosion.   The  soils  are  moderately  to  highly  erodible 
on  the  steep  slopes,  requiring  that  a  good  vegetative  cover  be 
maintained . 

Alluvial  soils  occur  where  they  were  deposited  by  flowing 
water  in  valley  bottoms,  in  stream  channels,  and  on  topographic 
terraces;  in  addition,  these  types  of  soils  are  also  found  in 
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the  piedmont  plateau  area  of  the  Southern  Highlands.   Although 
most  of  the  alluvial  soils  originated  as  residual  soils  on  moun- 
tain slopes,  natural  transportive  actions  have  caused  these  soils 
to  have  different  compositions. 

Many  of  the  soils  in  the  Southern  Highlands,  notably  those 
in  steep  slope  areas,  have  severe  limitations  with  respect  to 
urban  development.   This  distinction  is  made  primarily  on  the 
basis  of  limitations  of  the  soil  for  supporting  residential  de- 
velopment with  the  use  of  septic  tanks,  although  the  degree  of 
slope  was  also  a  consideration.   Further,  it  was  assumed  that 
soil  requirements  for  light  industry  and  roads  and  streets  are 
similar  to  those  for  residential  development  and  that  soil  re- 
quirements are  higher  for  septic  tanks  than  for  sewer  systems. 
By  this  process  it  can  be  determined  that  there  is  a  very  limited 
supply  of  land  suitable  for  urban  development  in  the  mountainous 
areas  of  the  Region.   However,  most  of  the  areas  that  are  not 
suited  to  urban  development  are  capable  of  supporting  forest  and 
forest-related  uses,  as  well  as  other  types  of  recreation  and 
open  spece  functions. 

The  only  areas  within  the  mountainous  areas  that  have  any 
sizable  land  base  for  urban  development  are  the  river  valleys. 
However,  limitations  of  flooding  and  high  water  tables  exist  in 
some  parts  of  these  river  valleys.   The  piedmont  plateau  found 
in  the  southeastern  and  southwestern  sections  of  the  study  area 
contain  extensive  amounts  of  land  with  soils  suitable  for  urban 
development.   The  piedmont,  like  the  intermountain  valleys,  has 
urban  development  limitations  along  rivers  and  within  flood 
plains . 

Drainage  and  Flood  -  This  Region  has  some  of  the  nation's 
highest  rainfall  ranging  from  50-70  inches  annually  in  the 
piedmont  to  70-100  inches  annually  on  the  crest  of  the  mountains. 
The  mountain  region  is  basically  a  head-water  area  with  many 
small  springs  and  streams.   The  drainage  is  dendritic,  or  tree- 
shaped,  with  the  tree  trunks  in  the  piedmont  area  and  the 
branches  in  the  mountain  areas.   The  high  elevations,  steep  slopes, 
and  high  rainfall  combine  to  form  cold,  pure,  fast  flowing  streams. 
These  in  turn  combine  to  form  larger,  warmer,  and  slower  streams 
and  rivers  as  the  topography  levels  out  toward  the  piedmont. 

The  region  contains  the  head-waters  of  six  river  systems-- 
the  Santee-Cooper ,  Savannah,  Chattahochee-Appalachicola ,  Coosa, 
Tennessee,  and  Little  Tennessee.   The  first  two  systems  flow  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  next  two  flow  directly  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  final  two  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  via  the 
Mississippi  River. 
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The  Region's  streams  valleys  can  be  described  as  youthful  to 
early  maturity.   The  more  mature  valleys  have  fairly  broad  floors 
and  relative  wide  flood  plains.   The  more  youthful  valleys  are 
more  "V"  shaped  with  steep  slopes  and  little  or  no  floodplains. 
Identification  of  floodplains  have  generally  been  made  from  the 
existance  of  alluvial  soils  adjacent  to  a  stream.   Only  in  the 
larger  downstream  rivers  have  floodplains  been  mapped  by  surveys 
based  on  historical  records.   Due  to  the  region's  dendritic 
(tree-shaped)  drainage  system,  floodplains  are  relatively  narrow 
and  are  interspursed  throughout  the  Region.   Flooding  that  occurs 
in  this  area  is  generally  of  the  flash  flood  variety,  due  to  the 
small  drainage  areas  and  steep  topography.   When  flooding  occurs, 
the  entirety  of  the  narrow  valley  bottoms  can  be  expected  to  be 
inundated  regardless  of  the  magnitude  of  the  flood.   Conversely, 
the  more  severe  floods  do  not  necessarily  result  in  a  proportion- 
ately larger  area  of  inundation.   A  safe  conclusion  would  then 
be  that  development  on  the  floodplains  of  any  stream  in  the  area 
is  subject  to  extensive  damages  resulting  from  even  minor  flooding 

Although  many  of  the  larger  rural  floods  occur  in  the  winter 
months  when  farming  is  not  active,  these  floods  may  still  cause 
heavy  rural  damage.   While  crop  damage  is  generally  negligable 
during  this  season,  extensive  damage  can  occur  to  highways, 
bridges,  fences,  cropland,  and  farm  buildings  located  in  the 
flood  plains.   Often,  the  greatest  damage  caused  by  winter  floods 
in  the  agricultural  areas  is  the  scouring  of  topsoil  and  the 
disposition  of  debris  on  the  land. 

Summer  storms  and  floods  are  rarely  as  extensive  as  those 
occurring  in  the  winter  months,  but  they  cause  considerable 
damage  over  small  areas.   Locally  intense  storms  over  small 
drainage  areas  produce  floods  which  rise  rapidly,  sweeping  away 
buildings,  bridges,  fences,  crops  and  topsoil.   These  floods, 
often  occurring  at  night  as  the  results  of  thunderstorms,  are 
more  likely  to  cause  loss  of  life  than  the  more  slowly  rising 
winter  floods. 

On  most  of  the  streams  in  the  Southern  Highlands,  a  majority 
of  the  floods  occur  in  winter  and  spring.   However,  in  many  cases 
the  highest  known  floods  have  occurred  in  the  summer  or  fall 
months . 

In  the  Tennessee  River  Valley,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
has  prepared  flood  control  studies  for  most  of  the  urban  areas. 
For  the  rest  of  the  Region,  however,  there  are  few  studies  of 
flood  prone  areas.   The  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  (USDA)  and  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  (USDI) 
are  conducting  studies  on  portions  of  the  study  area. 
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Environmental  Factors 

The  natural  resources  of  the  Tri-State  Southern  Highlands 
area  make  it  an  attractive  place  for  naturalists,  environmental- 
ists, conservationists,  and  tourists  to  gather  and  enjoy 
(Figure  4) .   However,  if  an  effort  is  not  made  to  preserve  these 
resources,  they  will  not  be  enjoyed  by  future  generations.   These 
resources  include: 

1.  Unique,  Natural  and  Wilderness  Areas; 

2.  Scenic  and  Wild  Rivers;  and 

3.  Historical  and  Archeological  Sites. 

Natural  and  Wilderness  Areas  -  The  Region  overall  functions 
as  an  interdependent  whole  in  its  systems  of  land,  water  and  air; 
but  special  features  and  natural  communities  contain  irreplaceable 
values  which  need  to  be  conserved.   Historically,  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  is  identified  as  the  nation's  most  sig- 
nificant Eastern  wilderness  park.  This  large  area,  because  of  its 
great  national  interest  and  popularity  is  over  its  optimum  carry- 
ing capacity  especially  during  the  summer  season. 

Other  large  and  smaller  areas  in  the  Southern  Highlands  have 
been  identified  for  special  management  and  protection  of  their 
unique  and  outstanding  natural  features.   Unique  areas  of  geo- 
logical, hydrological ,  botanical  significance  or  combinations  of 
these  having  regional  values  for  scenic,  recreational,  educational, 
scientific,  ecological,  and  fish  and  wildlife  purposes  are  iden- 
tified on  Figure  4.   The  most  significant  interstate  natural  areas 
are  the  Blue  Valley-Overflow  Creek  Area,  and  the  Standing  Indian- 
Hightower  Bald-Upper  Tallulah  River  Area.  These  natural  areas  are 
further  defined  and  delineated  in  Appendix  B. 

Each  state  has  their  natural  areas  of  major  importance  to 
the  State  and  to  the  Tri-State  Region  when  considered  from  the 
comprehensive  regional  conservation,  development,  transportation, 
and  management  view. 

Scenic  and  Wild  Rivers  -  The  Region's  cool,  wet  climate; 
steep  topography;  and  lush  vegetation  give  rise  to  many  scenic 
rivers.   These  rivers  are  characterized  by  generally  steep 
gradients,  rock,  gravel  and  sand  bottoms,  and  fast  moving,  cold, 
clear  water.   These  rivers  are  generally  located  in  forested  rural 
areas.   Most  of  the  scenic  rivers  are  well  suited  for  trout 
fishing,  canoeing  and  kayaking,  and  all  are  vital  high  quality 
water  supply  arteries. 

The  Chattooga  River  is  the  most  exemplary  Wild  and  Scenic 
River  in  the  tri-state  area.  This  river  has  been  described  as 
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the  most  outstanding  free-flowing  Whitewater  stream  in  the  South- 
east.  As  a  result,  the  Chattooga  River  has  been  designated  a 
Wild  and  Scenic  River  by  Public  Law  93-279.   In  50  miles,  the 
river  drops  from  4,800  feet  to  891  feet  or  49  feet  per  mile.   The 
river  offers  a  broad  variety  of  experiences  including  fishing 
for  trout  and  red-eye  bass,  superb  Whitewater  kayaking,  and  the 
viewing  of  mountain  scenery  including  gorges,  forests,  occasional 
pastures  as  well  as  rich  and  varied  plant  communities. 

Many  other  rivers  or  sections  of  rivers  in  the  tri-state 
area  have  wild  and  scenic  river  characteristics.   While  these 
rivers  do  not  equal  the  quality  of  the  Chattooga,  they  still 
offer  a  wild  and  scenic  river  experience.   Some  of  these  rivers 
include  the  Chattahoochee,  Coosawattee/Cartecay ,  Chestatee, 
Etowah  River/Amicalola  Creek,  Conasauga,  Hiawassee,  Nottely  and 
Toccoa  Rivers . 

Historical  and  Archeological  Sites  -  A  complete  inventory  of 
all  historical  and  archeological  points  of  interest  were  made  for 
the  Southern  Highlands.   These  have  been  listed  and  included  in 
Appendix  B  of  this  report. 

The  points  of  regional  significance  identified  for  inclusion 
in  the  Southern  Highlands  Study  are  those  sites  which  are  included 
in  the  National  Register  of  Historical  Places.   These  sites  have 
been  characterized  as  a  roll  call  of  properties  significant  in 
American  history,  archeology  and  culture  of  the  Southern  Highlands. 

Much  of  the  history  and  culture  of  the  Southern  Highlands 
can  be  traced  to  the  Cherokee  Indian.   The  Southern  Highlands 
Area  was  known  to  the  Cherokee  as  "The  Great  Blue  Hills  of  God". 
The  heritage  of  this  native  people  is  still  abundantly  evident 
in  the  names  found  throughout  the  region  (Keowee,  Oconee,  Chattooga, 
Hiawassee,  Tuckasegee,  etc.) 

Those  sites  recognized  in  the  National  Register  and  identi- 
fied as  regionally  significant  to  the  Southern  Highlands  Region 
are  shown  in  Figure  4.   Primary  archeological  sites  have  not  been 
identified  for  purposes  of  preservation. 

Resource  Management  Areas 

Among  the  outstanding  resources  of  the  Tri-State  Southern 
Highlands  are  its  natural  resources  (Figure  5).   This  wealth  has 
been  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  area's  recreation  development 
and  will  continue  to  be. 

At  one  time  the  wildlife  of  the  area  was  abundant  and  as 
varied  as  its  plant  life.   However,  through  exploitation  by 
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hunters,  non-selected  timber  cutting,  and  the  general  non-control 
development;  these  resources  have  been  diminished.   To  protect 
the  natural  habitat,  national  and  state  refugees  have  been  estab- 
lished and  recreational  facilities  planned  and/or  constructed. 

Wildlife  Management  Areas  -  The  three  states  have  twenty-six 
wildlife  management  areas  in  the  Region  with  a  combined  total  of 
1,319,699  acres.   These  areas  are  operated  by  the  state  fish  and 
wildlife  agencies  of  the  respective  states. 

These  areas  provide  much  of  the  best  hunting  and  fishing 
opportunities  in  the  Region.   The  states  have  for  several  years 
made  expenditures  to  improve  fish  and  wildlife  habitats  and  pro- 
vide appropriate  stocking  and  management  of  these  resources. 
While  best  known  for  big  game  and  small  game  hunts  and  trout 
fishing,  these  areas  also  provide  opportunities  for  sightseeing, 
hiking,  photography,  nature  study,  and  limited  camping. 

North  Carolina  has  seven  wildlife  management  areas  consist- 
ing of  712,249  acres  managed  cooperatively  with  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service.   Georgia  has  twelve  wildlife  and  public  hunting  areas 
consisting  of  346,000  acres.   About  240,000  acres  are  on  national 
forest  lands  and  the  rest  are  on  private  cooperative  and  Corps 
of  Engineers  lands.   South  Carolina  has  seven  wildlife  manage- 
ment areas  consisting  of  approximately  261,450  acres. 

Forests  -  Of  the  7,059,200  acres  in  the  Tri-State  Southern 
Highlands  approximately  1,476,140  acres  are  under  Forest  Service 
jurisdiction. 

In  North  Carolina  two  national  forests--the  Nantahala  and  a 
portion  of  the  Pisgah--are  located  within  the  studv  area.   These 
two  areas  combine  to  form  a  total  of  69  8,440  acres  of  managed 
woodlands.   Of  special  interest  is  the  Joyce  Kilmer  Memorial 
Forest.   This  3,800  acres  of  forest,  located  within  the  Nantahala 
National  Forest,  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  tracts  of  virgin 
timber  in  the  country. 

South  Carolina  has  only  one  national  forest  in  its  portion 
of  the  Southern  Highlands.   Sumter  National  Forest,  contains 
77,700  acres.   In  addition,  Clemson  University  maintains  a  tract 
of  1,450  acres  devoted  largely  to  forestry,  although  a  relatively 
small  portion  is  under  cultivation  for  experimental  purposes. 
Crescent  Land  Company,  a  private  timber  management  firm,  also 
has  over  26,000  acres  of  forested  land  in  the  study  area. 

Georgia,  like  South  Carolina,  has  one  national  forest  lo- 
cated in  the  study  area.   The  Chattahoochee  National  Forest 
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covers  most  of  Georgia's  steeply  sloped  mountain  area.   Of  the 
1,500,000  acres  within  the  proclamation  boundary  of  the  forest, 
739,308  acres  are  owned  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  of  which 
685,718  acres  are  located  within  the  study  area. 

Recreation  Facilities  -  The  regions  recreational  facilities 
are  generally  oriented  to  the  natural  environment,  which  is  the 
primary  attractor  to  the  region.   In  some  instances,  there  is 
an  overlap  between  a  facility  and  a  resource.   For  example,  the 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  is  a  natural  resource,  but  contains 
and  is  operated  as  a  facility.   Likewise,  a  reservoir  is  both  a 
facility  and  a  resource.   On  the  other  hand,  eating,  drinking, 
lodging  and  amusement  establishments  are  facilities.   Major 
resource/facilities  include: 
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Overall,  the  region  contains  a  large  number  of  recreation 
facilities,  including  those  oriented  to  tourists,  youth  groups, 
hunters,  fishermen  and  campers.   These  facilities  are  both  pub- 
licly and  privately  owned.   In  many  instances  the  facilities  are 
in  need  of  upgrading  and  modernization.   Especially  in  the  tourist 
oriented  areas,  there  is  a  great  need  for  better  planned  areas, 
especially  with  regard  to  transportation  and  aesthetics . 

Many  of  the  public  resource/facilities  are  not  currently 
achieving  their  recreation  potential  due  to  competing  demands 
from  other  of  their  multi-purpose  uses.   For  example,  few  of  the 
TVA  lakes  are  used  extensively  for  recreation  due  to  varying 
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water  levels  covered  by  power  generation.   National  Forest  lands 
are  often  in  demand  both  for  timber  production  and  outdoor 
recreation. 

Snow  skiing  is  a  new  factor  in  the  Southern  Highlands  area. 
The  area  now  contains  four  ski  resorts.   While  skiing  helps  off- 
set the  seasonality  problems  inherent  with  tourism  in  the  area, 
natural  factors  such  as  climate  make  snow  skiing  a  marginal  busi- 
ness.  Some  of  the  resorts  have  attempted  to  achieve  a  balance 
between  summer-golf  and  winter-ski  themes. 

Second  Home  Developments  -  Second  home  development  can  pose 
problems  either  from  a  poor  design  or  an  inappropriate  location, 
or  both.   Problems  primarily  related  to  design  include: 

a.  Erosion  and  siltation  problems,  especially  with  respect 
to  road  design  and  construction. 

b.  Degradation  of  water  quality  and  supply  due  to  siltation, 
urban  types  of  precipitation  runoff,  and  septic  tank 
failure. 

Problems  primarily  related  to  location  include: 

a.  Pre-emption  of  fragile,  unique  and  limited  resources 
from  other  uses  such  as  primitive  recreation,  educa- 
tional and  scientific  study. 

b.  Increased  public  costs  due  to  the  need  for  an  extensive 
and  scattered  system  of  roads,  water  and  sewer  facili- 
ties, police  and  fire  protection,  solid  waste  disposal, 
and  to  some  extent,  schools. 

c.  Destruction  of  prime  fish  and  wildlife  habitat. 

d.  Property  and  personal  hazards  such  as  flooding  and 
land  slips. 

Major  resort  and  second-home  developments  have  long  been 
attracted  to  the  region's  lakes  and  certain  of  the  mountain  areas. 
Older  resort  areas  include  Highlands-Cashiers  (N.C.),  and  Clayton- 
Lake  Rabun  (Ga.).   Newer  and  larger-scale  developments  have  re- 
cently been  developed  in  these  areas  plus  the  Lake  Hartwell  (Ga.- 
S.C.)  area,  Maggie  Valley  (N.C.),  and  Mount  Oglethorpe  (Ga.)  areas. 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC 

This  review  is  not  intended  to  be  an  exhaustive  compolation 
of  base  data  on  the  various  aspects  of  the  socio-economic  factors 
making  up  the  area.   Rather,  it  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  salient 
factors  as  they  influence  the  conservation  and  development  of  the 
area. 
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Generally,  the  area  can  be  characterized  as  one  of  poverty, 
low  educational  attainment,  sparce  development  and  low  employ- 
ment opportunities.   However,  in  the  past  decade,  the  area  has 
begun  to  be  exploited  by  second-home  and  recreation  oriented  de- 
velopments, which  has  given  rise  to  many  and  varied  problems. 

The  study  area  which  consist  of  twenty-seven  counties,  has 
a  land  area  of  11,030  square  miles  and  a  1970  population  of  ap- 
proximately 909,532  (Table  1).   A  review  of  Table  1  indicates 
that;  Georgia  with  its  twelve  counties  has  14%  of  the  population 
and  31%  of  the  land  area,  North  Carolina  with  eleven  counties 
has  30%  of  the  population  and  44%  of  the  land  area,  and  South 
Carolina  with  four  counties  has  49%  of  the  population  and  25%  of 
this  land  area. 

The  factors  that  have  influenced  the  area  include  character- 
istics of  the  land,  population  characteristics,  economic  base, 
income,  education,  and  labor  force  and  employment  trends.   The 
limited  development  potential  inherent  in  the  land,  together 
with  the  out  migration  of  the  younger  workers  and  the  better  edu- 
cated largely  account  for  the  poverty  and  general  character  of 
the  area. 

Population 

Between  1960  and  1970,  the  Tri-State  area  had  a  population  in- 
crease of  approximately  11%  or  91,775  persons.  This  increase  by  state 
is  as  follows:  Georgia,  9%  or  11,053  persons;  North  Carolina,  10%  or 
30,000  persons;  and  South  Carolina,  11%  or  51,444  persons.  This  in- 
crease has  been  primarily  in  the  urbanizing  areas  of  all  three  states 

The  young  and  middle  age  groups  decreased,  whereas  the  older 
group  of  the  population  increased.   The  moderate  outmigration  of 
the  younger  and  middle  age  persons  coupled  with  the  lack  of  out- 
migration of  the  older  age  group  and  the  inmigration  of  the  re- 
tirees, with  better  nutrition  and  improving  medical  care  are 
primarily  responsible  for  this  trend.   One  of  the  unpleasant  re- 
sults of  this  trend,  is  that  the  more  intelligent,,  better  edu- 
cated and  working  age  persons  are  a  loss  to  the  area  at  a  time 
when  they  could  be  assisting  the  area  to  develop  from  within 
rather  than  from  without. 

Economic  Base 

Up  until  the  last  two  decades,  the  economic  base  of  the 
Tri-State  Southern  Highlands  area  has  been  agriculture.   At  that 
time,  the  upper  piedmont  areas  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
and  the  Asheville,  North  Carolina  area  had  an  industrial  base 
of  predominately  textiles  and  related  products. 
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Table  1 
GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS 
Tri-State  Southern  Highlands 
1970 


AREA 

Tri-State  Area 

Georgia 
Rabun 
Habersham 
Stephens 
Towns 
Union 
White 
Fannin 
Lumpkin 
Dawson 
Gilmer 
Pickens 
Murray 

North  Carolina 
Cherokee 
Clay 
Graham 
Haywood 
Jackson 
Macon 
Swain 
Buncombe 
Henderson 
Madison 
Transylvania 

South  Carolina 
Anderson 
Greenville 
Gconee 
Pickens 


POPULATION 

LAND  AREA 

Number 

Percent 

Square  Miles 

Percent 

909,532 

100 

11,030 

100 

125,000 

13.8 

3,444 

31.2 

8 

,327 

.9 

368 

3.3 

20 

r691 

2.2 

282 

2.5 

20 

,331 

2.2 

173 

1.5 

4 

,565  ' 

.5 

166 

1.5 

6, 

,811 

.7 

309 

2.8 

7 

,742 

.8 

243 

2.2 

13 

,357 

1.4 

394 

3.5 

8 

,728 

.9 

292 

2.6 

3 

,639 

.4 

211 

1.9 

8; 

,956 

.9 

439 

3.9 

9, 

,620 

1.0 

225 

2.0 

12 

,986 

1.4 

342 

3.1 

338, 

,600 

37.2 

4,899 

44.4 

16, 

,330 

1.7 

452 

4.1 

5, 

,180 

.5 

209 

1.9 

6, 

,562 

.7 

292 

2.6 

41, 

,710 

4.5 

551 

5.0 

21; 

593 

2.3 

491 

4.4 

15, 

788 

1.7 

513 

4.6 

7 

,861 

.8 

524 

4.8 

145, 

,056 

15.9 

657 

6.0 

42, 

,804 

4.7 

378 

3.4 

16, 

005 

1.7 

450 

4.1 

19, 

713 

2.1 

382 

3.5 

445, 

,932 

49.0 

2,687 

24.4 

105, 

,474 

11.5 

749 

6.8 

240 

,774 

26.4 

792 

7.2 

40, 

,728 

4.4 

654 

5.9 

58, 

956 

6.4 

492 

4.5 

SOURCE 


U.  S.  Census  of  Population,  1970. 
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During  the  last  twenty  years  the  shift  from  an  agrarian 
economy  to  a  more  industrialized  one  has  been  noticeable.   This 
is  particularly  true  when  reviewing  the  employment  characteristics 
Manufacturing  employment  within  the  area  increased  approximately 
5%  in  North  Carolina,  6%  in  Georgia,  and  7%  in  South  Carolina 
during  the  last  decade.   Non-manufacturing  has  had  the  greater 
increase  during  the  same  time  frame.   Non-manufacturing  employ- 
ment increased  within  the  study  area  by  approximately  10%  during 
the  same  time  frame.   Non-manufacturing  employment  consists  pri- 
marily of  service  industry. 

Income 

Income  trends  is  one  of  the  guages  of  an  economy's  health, 
and  therefore  an  indicator  of  prosperity  of  the  area's  residents. 
Income  determines  the  type  of  housing,  food  and  shelter  that  the 
residents  can  provide  for  their  families.   Income  in  the  Tri-State 
Southern  Highlands  area  is  primarily  from  manufacturing,  commer- 
cial trade  and  tourism. 

One  of  the  problems  facing  the  area  is  that  of  income  dis- 
tribution.  This  is  a  very  important  factor  in  terms  of  community 
growth  and  development,  as  those  with  high  incomes  generally  have 
a  smaller  inclination  to  consume  than  those  with  low  or  medium 
incomes.   Those  with  higher  incomes  do  not  spend  less,  rather 
they  generally  spend  a  smaller  percentage  of  their  disposable 
income  in  the  area.   Thus,  those  with  high  incomes  have  a  sub- 
stantial portion  tied  up  in  interest  outside  the  area  while  those 
with  low  and  moderate  incomes  tend  to  return  most  of  it  into  the 
local  economy. 

The  low  income  families  do  little  with  their  spendable  in- 
come but  purchase  necessities.   The  medium  income  are  the  ones 
who  have  the  profound  effect  upon  the  economy  by  investing  work- 
ing and  spending  in  the  local  economy. 

In  1969,  approximately  35,431  of  the  families  had  an  annual 
income  of  less  than  $3,000;  approximately  74,590  had  between 
$3,000  and  $7,000;  another  84,223  had  between  $7,000  and  $12,000; 
and  47,115  had  above  $12,000  (Table  2).   This  indicates  that  the 
overall  study  area  had  a  fairly  strong  middle  income  group.   How- 
ever, the  middle  income  group  is  still  not  strong  enough  to  over- 
come the  low  income  group  in  assisting  the  economic  viability  of 
the  area. 

Education 

The  median  school  year  completed  in  the  Tri-State  Southern 
Highlands  is  similar  to  the  median  school  year  completed  in  each 
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state.   The  Southern  Highlands  median  school  year  completed  is 
10.2  whereas,  the  median  for  each  state  is  10.8  for  Georgia; 
10.6  for  North  Carolina?  and  10.5  for  South  Carolina. 

The  per  pupil  expenditure  in  1969  in  the  Southern  Highlands 
was  $500.  This  compares  to  the  per  pupil  expenditure  for  each 
state  which  was  $529  for  Georgia,  $564  for  North  Carolina  and 
$407  for  South  Carolina. 

These  indicators  suggest  that  the  public  school  education  in 
the  Tri-State  Southern  Highlands  Study  Area  is  similar  to  the 
educational  systems  to  the  individual  state. 

Labor  Force  And  Employment 

In  1970  the  Civilian  Labor  Force  in  the  Tri-State  Southern 
Highlands  area  consisted  of  386,740  persons  (Table  3).   Of  these 
369,790  persons  were  employed  and  16,950  were  unemployed.   The 
6.2%  unemployment  rate  varied  considerably  from  that  of  each 
state.   A  high  unemployment  rate  is  an  indicator  of  a  down 
economy  within  the  area.   Perhaps  the  Southern  Highland  economy 
is  experiencing  growth  pains,  through  the  National  trend  of  high 
unemployment  had  an  influence  upon  the  area. 


Table  3 
LABOR  FORCE,  EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 
Tri-State  Southern  Highlands  Area 
1970 


CIVILIAN 

RATE  OF 

AREA 

WORK  FORCE 

EMPLOYMENT 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Georgia 

42,680 

40,030 

2,650 

6.2 

North  Carolina 

133,510 

127,260 

6,520 

7.3 

South  Carolina 

210,550 

202,500 

8,050 

3.8 

Study  Area 

386,740 

369,790 

16,950 

4.4 

DEVELOPMENT 

The  most  significant  areas  of  urban  development  in  the 
Southern  Highlands  Region  have  occurred  in  and  around  the  cities 
of  Asheville  and  Hendersonville ,  North  Carolina  and  Greenville, 
South  Carolina.   The  urban  population  of  the  counties  in  which 
these  three  cities  are  located  comprise  approximately  99%  of  the 
total  urban  population  of  the  study  area.   Smaller  concentration 
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of  urban  development  exist  in  and  around  smaller  communities 
throughout  the  region  (Figure  6) . 

C6unties  which  have  realized  some  urbanized  growth  in  the 
region  over  the  past  decade  include: 

North  Carolina:   Buncombe  County,  Henderson  County 

South  Carolina:   Greenville  County,  Oconee  County,  Pickens 

County 
Georgia:   Lumkin  County,  Murry  County,  Stephens  County, 
Rabun  County ,  Habersham  County 

With  the  exception  of  Greenville  County  in  South  Carolina  and 
Henderson  County  in  North  Carolina  this  increase  has  been  rela- 
tively small  on  a  percentage  basis. 

In  addition  to  the  urban  development  that  has  occurred  in 
and  around  the  incorporated  towns,  several  additional  areas  have 

experienced  urban  development.   The  most  notable  of  these  areas 
include:   (1)  Maggie,  a  resort  community  located  in  the  western 
part  of  Haywood  County,  North  Carolina;  (2)  Cherokee,  the  center 
of  the  Cherokee  Indian  Reservation  in  Swain  County,  North  Carolina; 
and  (3)  Cullowhee,  the  location  of  Western  Carolina  University, 
a  few  miles  south  of  Sylva,  North  Carolina. 

Rural 

The  Highlands  region  is  experiencing  a  reversal  of  a  national 
trend.   Whereas  rural  areas  are  declining  nationally,  there  is 
inmigration  into  the  rural  areas  of  the  Tri-State  region.   Thus, 
the  rural  areas  can  be  considered  as  a  developing  area.   This 
development,  which  can  be  categorized  as  economic  and  residential, 
is  described  as  follows: 

Economic  -  The  Region's  rural  economy  is  based  on  the  pro- 
duct ive—cap~acity  of  the  land  in  terms  of  mining,  agriculture  and 
timber  production.   Except  for  the  Dahlonega,  Georgia  gold  rush 
in  the  1830's,  the  only  significant  mining  has  been  for  construc- 
tion materials  especially  stone  and  gravel.   While  this  has  sig- 
nificant impact  on  a  local  level,  the  regional  impact  of  mining 
is  quite  small. 

Agriculture  is  primarily  comprised  of  row  crops,  orchards, 
and  pasture.   Traditionally,  agricultural  production  was  consumed 
internally  rather  than  used  for  external  trade.   Recent  trends 
have  shown  a  decline  in  agricultural  production  in  the  Region  as 
the  Region's  residents  have  increasingly  filled  industrial  and 
commercial  jobs.   Increasingly  non-agricultural  acreage  has  been 
primarily  composed  of  pasture  land  and  timberland,  as  the  region 
has  trended  from  rural  farm  to  rural  non-farm. 
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Residential  -  The  increase  in  the  Region's  rural  population 
has  taken  several  forms.   First,  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  traditional  rural  pattern  of  isolated  housing  along  county- 
roads.   Second,  there  has  been  an  important  increase  in  the  areas 
adjacent  to  the  towns  in  the  Region.   Under  census  definition 
these  areas  are  considered  rural,  but  in  actuality,  the  settle- 
ment patterns  approach  urban  densities. 

A  fourth  type  of  rural  residential  development  is  large- 
scale  second-home  communities.   While  the  Region  has  long  at- 
tracted second-homes,  the  magnitude  of  the  more  recent  develop- 
ments is  much  greater.   Over  time,  many  of  these  second  home 
communities  will  probably  evolve  into  primary  home  communities, 
especially  those  within  commuting  distance  to  urban  areas  such  as 
Atlanta,  Asheville,  and  Greenville.   At  this  time  it  is  too  early 
to  determine  the  exact  long  range  impact  of  these  developments, 
especially  in  view  of  the  current  energy  shortages. 

Transportation 

Existing  transportation  facilities  in  the  Southern  Highlands 
Study  Area  consist  primarily  of  an  extensive  network  of  highways 
(Figure  6).   Supplemental  transportation  is  provided  by  several 
railroads  lines  and  one  major  airport  facility  (Figure  6).   There 
presently  exists  no  navigable  river  network  within  the  Region 
capable  of  supporting  ship  or  barge  traffic. 

Highways  -  The  major  portion  of  the  study  area  lies  generally 
within  a  circle  of  interstate  highways  connecting  major  cities 
in  and  near  the  region.   These  routes  include: 

1-75   (Atlanta,  Georgia  -  Chattanooga,  Tennessee  -  Knoxville, 

Tennessee) . 
1-85   (Atlanta,  Georgia  -  Greenville,  South  Carolina). 
1-26   (Greenville,  South  Carolina  -  Asheville,  North 

Carolina) . 
1-40   (Asheville,  North  Carolina  -  Knoxville,  Tennessee). 

All  except  1-75  traverse  a  portion  of  the  study  area. 

Major  U.  S.  and  state  highways  serve  as  the  main  arteries 
into  and  through  the  Southern  Highlands  Study  Area.   These  faci- 
lities form  an  extensive  network  of  roadways  within  the  Region. 

Complimenting  the  major  highway  facilities  are  the  secondary 
state  routes  and  local  road  facilities  which  provide  access  to 
the  land.   These  routes  comprise  the  majority  of  the  total  road- 
way mileaae. 
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There  presently  exist  only  three  designated  scenic  highways 
in  the  Southern  Highlands  Study  Area — one  in  each  of  the  three 
states.   The  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  in  North  Carolina  is  the  only 
federally  designated  scenic  road  in  the  Region.   The  State  of 
Georgia  has  designated  Georgia  Route  348  as  the  Richard  Russel 
Scenic  Highway.   In  South  Carolina,  State  Route  11  has  been 
designated  as  a  scenic  highway. 

Total  roadway  mileage  within  the  Southern  Highlands  Study 
Area  is  approximately  15,900  miles.   Of  this  total  approximately 
15%  forms  the  primary  highway  system  (interstate  routes,  U.  S. 
routes,  and  primary  state  routes).   The  remaining  85%  of  the 
total  mileage  includes  secondary  roads  and  streets  both  paved 
and  unpaved. 

Railroads  -  The  Southern  Highlands  is  served  by  several 
major  railroad  lines.   The  Southern  Railway  owns  and  maintains 
the  majority  of  track  mileage  in  the  Region.   Other  major  rail- 
roads serving  the  area  include  the  Atlantic  Coastline  in  South 
Carolina,  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  in  Georgia  and 
North  Carolina. 

The  Southern  Railways'  rail-line  facility  between  Washington, 
D.  C.  and  Atlanta,  Georgia  passes  through  the  southern  portion 
of  the  study  area.   Southern  Railway  also  utilizes  mainline  routes 
from  Asheville  to  Atlanta,  Georgia;  Knoxville,  Tennessee;  and 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

The  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroads'  two  lines  through 
the  Region  provide  service  from  Atlanta,  Georgia  to  Murphy,  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee.   The  Atlantic  Coastline  Railroad  provides 
railroad  service  to  Anderson,  Greenville,  Seneca  and  Walhalla  in 
South  Carolina.   Several  short  spur  lines  and  local  railroad  com- 
panies operate  short  sections  of  mileage  throughout  the  study 
area. 

The  decline  of  railroad  passenger  volumes  over  the  past  two 
decades  has  caused  the  major  railroads  to  either  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate passenger  service  on  most  major  lines.   At  present,  passenger 
service  is  available  only  on  the  Southern  Railways  mainline  bet- 
ween Washington,  D.  C.  and  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Airports  -  Only  one  airport  in  the  study  area  is  served  by 
major  air-carriers 0      Piedmont,  Eastern  and  United  provide  service 
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to  Asheville,  North  Carolina.  Piedmont,  Southern  and  Eastern  Air- 
lines also  provide  service  to  the  Greenville-Spartanburg  regional 
airport  located  just  outside  the  study  area  in  South  Carolina. 

The  Atlanta  Airport,  having  one  of  the  highest  volumes  of 
aircraft  landings  in  the  United  States,  is  located  approximately 
70  miles  from  the  southern  edge  of  the  study  area.   This  facility 
is  served  by  most  major  air  carriers  providing  service  to  the 
eastern  United  States. 

Most  municipalities  or  counties  in  the  study  area  have  at 
least  one  airport  facility  which  is  used  by  general  aviation  air- 
craft.  In  addition  several  private  airstrips  have  been  con- 
structed near  major  recreation  or  private  home  developments  in 
the  Region. 

Summary  -  The  Southern  Highlands  Region's  transportation 
system  is  dominated  by  an  extensive  highway  network  providing 
access  to  almost  all  portions  of  the  study  area.   Several  main- 
line railroads  also  pass  through  the  Region,  however,  passenger 
service  is  limited  to  only  one  of  these  lines.   Commercial  air 
carrier  service  is  available  to  the  Region  via  Asheville  Airport 
located  in  the  study  area  and  the  Atlanta  and  Greenville-Spartanburg 
Airports  just  outside  the  Region. 
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CHAPTER  III 
REGIONAL  EVALUATION 


"The  mountain  area  in  recent  years  has  been 
subjected  to  increasing  pressures  which  are  the 
result  of  the  often  conflicting  needs  of  a  society 
expanding  in  industrial  development,  in  population, 
and  in  the  recreation  aspirations  of  its  citizens. 
Unless  these  pressures  are  controlled  by  coordinated 
management  systems,  the  very  features  of  the  moun- 
tain area  which  make  it  economically,  aesthetically 
and  ecologically  rich  will  be  destroyed.   The 
General  Assembly,  therefore,  finds  that  an  immediate 
and  pressing  need  exists  to  establish  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  the  protection,  preservation,  orderly 
development,  and  management  of  the  mountain  area 
of  North  Carolina. " '3 ' 

This  statement  contained  in  the  proposed  North  Carolina 
Mountain  Area  Management  Act  of  1973  underlies  the  basic 
challenge  to  which  the  Southern  Highlands  planning  effort  must 
respond.   Similar  concern  has  been  expressed  by  the  Georgia 
legislature  in  the  proposed  Vital  Areas  Act  of  1974  and  that 
state's  SCORP  of  1972  as  well  as  the  South  Carolina  Land 
Management  Act  of  1974  and  its  SCORP  of  1970. 

ISSUES 

The  region's  recreation  development  potential,  in  fact? 
has  been  commonly  recognized  and  there  have  been  an  abundance 
of  recreation  studies  and  plans  by  both  public  and  private 
concerns  during  the  past  several  decades.   Virtually,  all  of 
these  studies  and  plans,  however,  were  done  in  such  context 
that,  in  aggregate,  probably  helped  to  create  rather  than  re- 
solve the  conflicting  needs  of  the  society.   Thus,  the  validity 
of  the  tri-state  joint  planning  effort  must  be  measured  by  its 
relevancy  to  the  provision  of  an  overall  framework  for  resolving 
both  interstate  and  intrastate  conflicts  on  the  development  and 
protection  of  Southern  Highlands'  resources  base  (Figure  7). 
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The  Opportunities  and  Constraints  map  was  compiled  by  an 
overlay  process,  using  the  factors  of  slope  soils  and  flood 
plains.   The  areas  which  show  on  Figure  7  as  non-shaded,  and 
which  should  not  be  developed  are  those  areas  containing  one 
or  more  of  the  following: 

a.  Slopes  exceeding  16%. 

b.  Soils  with  severe  limitations  for  septic  tanks. 

c.  Floodplains  as  determined  by  alluvial  soils  or 
historical  data. 

d.  Prime  Agricultural  land  (SCS  Class  I,  II  and  III). 

In  general,  there  are  two  overall  issues  which  must  be 
addressed  by  the  Southern  Highlands  resources  management  plan- 
ning efforts  which  are: 

1.  Beneficial  Use  of  Resources 

2.  Responsiveness  of  Public  Roles. 

Beneficial  Use  Of  Resources 

"The  underlying  reality  binding  together  all  of  Appalachia 
is  the  landform,  the  high  ridges  and  great  valleys  of  the 
Appalachian  range  which  gave  rise  to  generations  of  isolation 
from  the  mainstream  of  development  in  the  United  States..." 
This  historical  fact  has  resulted  in  a  unique  regional  culture. 
This  culture  and  the  land  form  in  which  it  evolved,  is  now 
perceived  as  an  attraction  by  thousands  of  non-residents  visitors 
to  the  Southern  Highlands  Region. 

In  comparison  with  the  overall  average  Appalachia  Region, 
the  Southern  Highlands  enjoys  a  somewhat  healthier  economic 
situation.   However,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  region's  in- 
dustrial base  is  still  relying  heavily  upon  the  traditional 
labor-intense  and  low-wage  industries  that  do  not  contribute 
substantially  to  the  improvement  of  the  region's  overall  economic 
quality-of-life.   Measuring  by  such  indicators  as  regional  em- 
ployment and  per  capita  personal  income,  the  Southern  Highlands 
plan  area  is  lagging  behind  that  of  the  individual  States. 

In  a  region  with  the  need  of  economic  development  as  a  top 
public  concern,  natural  resources  are  likely  to  be  regarded 
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primarily  as  growth  commodities.   Such  an  attitude  oftentimes 
helps  to  create  easy  public  acceptance  for  poorly  planned  or 
unwarranted  developments  and,  conversely  pervasive  public  apathy 
for  development  control  or  guidance  measures.   Unless  public 
awareness  for  the  need  of  protecting  the  long-range  economic 
and  scenic  values  of  the  natural  resources  is  properly  estab- 
lished, regions  such  as  the  Southern  Highlands  usually  become 
easy  prey  of  those  developers  whose  primary  interest  is  to 
exploit  the  region's  resources  for  short-term  gain. 

The  mountainous  environment  of  the  Southern  Highlands  is 
extremely  fragile  in  terms  of  its  bearing  capacity  for  develop- 
ment.  The  excessive  slopes,  the  highly  erosive  soil  character- 
istics, and  the  need  for  water,  forestry,  and  game  management 
make  much  of  the  region  either  unsuitable  or  undesirable  for 
development.   Due  to  the  scarcity  of  flat  lands,  however, 
developments  inevitably  occur  in  the  mountains,  frequently  en- 
tailing deep  cuts  into  the  steep  slopes  and  causing  extensive 
landslides,  siltation  and  pollution  problems.   In  the  valleys, 
although  the  topographic  limitation  for  development  is  not 
severe,  most  areas  are  prone  to  suffer  air  pollution  problems 
because  of  a  high  rate  of  air  inversion. 

Obviously,  the  needs  for  economic  growth  and  environmental 
protection  must  be  properly  balanced.   The  North  Carolina 
Council  on  State  Goals  and  Policies,  in  recognition  of  the 
trade-offs  of  such  needs,  has  declared  that:   "it  is  imperative 
that  North  Carolina  continue  and  strengthen  its  efforts  to  at- 
tract quality  growth.   Therefore,  we  encourage  a  coordinated 
attempt  to  attract  high  wage,  high  technology  industries  that 
do  not  create  an  adverse  environmental  impact." 

"North  Carolina  should  declare  a  State  Land  Use  Policy  that 
will  facilitate  orderly  and  well  planned  development  across  the 
State.   Encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  productive,  eco- 
nomical, and  beneficial  use  of  our  land  resources  with  minimum 
damage  to  the  quality  of  the  environment. " 

"In  Georgia,  a  statewide  'Vital  Areas  Council'  of  selected 
citizen  representatives  was  appointed  by  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  branches  of  State  Government.   This  Council  held 
numerous  public  hearings  throughout  the  State,  resulting  in  a 
'vital  areas  act',  proposed  in  the  1974  General  Assembly.   This 
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Act  stated  the  following: 

"The  Georgia  General  Assembly  hereby  finds  and  declares 
that  impact  of  the  use  of  land  and  other  resources  in  the  en- 
tire state  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  all  citizens  of  Georgia  in 
light  of  future  economic  growth  and  dwindling  economic  natural 
resources.   The  General  Assembly  further  finds  and  declares  that 
there  are  certain  areas  in  this  state  which  because  of  the 
potential  impact  of  unwise  use  are  of  vital  concern  to  all 
citizens  of  the  state.   This  concern  transcends  local  political 
boundaries  and  demands  that  all  citizens  be  permitted  to 
participate  in  decisions  affecting  these  areas. 

"The  General  Assembly  further  finds  and  declares  that  a 
balanced  growth  policy  based  on  consideration  of  the  need  for 
economic  growth  with  the  need  for  conservation  of  essential 
natural  resources  is  mandatory  for  the  health,  welfare,  and 
public  interest  of  the  state." 

In  South  Carolina,  the  implementation  and  enforcement  of 
a  State  Land  Use  Policy  is  dependent  upon  having  both  a  State 
Planning  and  Land  Resource  Management  mechanism.   The  need  for 
that  mechanism  and  process  has  also  received  a  great  deal  of 
attention  by  the  United  States  Congress  during  the  past  few 
years.   Interest  by  the  legislators  at  the  Federal  level  has 
resulted  in  the  introduction  of  no  fewer  than  six  different 
land  use  bills,  either  providing  for  or  strongly  encouraging 
land  use  planning  programs  to  be  instituted  by  the  states. (4) 

Upon  establishing  a  state  planning  process  the  administra- 
tive organization  should  ensure,  or  be  enabled  to  ensure  that: 

A.  A  planning  and  management  process  would  be  instituted. 

B.  A  statement  of  state  land  use  goals,  objectives  and 
policies  should  be  officially  adopted. 

C.  Implementation  methods  for  the  following  activities 
should  be  instituted: 

1.  Exercise  of  control  over  the  use  of  critical  areas; 

2.  Control  of  the  use  of  land  in  areas  which  are  or 

may  be  impacted  by  major  developments  and  facilities; 

3.  Ensure  that  local  regulations  don't  restrict  or 
exclude  development  of  public  facilities  or  utilities 
of  regional  benefit; 
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4.  Control  large  scale  developments  that  are  of 
greater  than  local  significance  in  environmental 
impact ; 

5.  Control  of  the  location  of  sources  of  air,  water, 
noise  or  other  pollution  related  to  state  land 
use  management ; 

6.  Ensure  that  all  state  and  local  agency  programs 
are  not  inconsistant  with  the  state  land  use  policy 
and  program; 

7.  Periodic  revision  and  update  of  the  land  use  program 
and  process  to  meet  changing  conditions  and 
priorities; 

8.  Consolidation  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Pro- 
gram under  the  state  land  use  organization  and 
program. 

D.  Methods  of  enforcement  and  implementation  should  de- 
pend on  and  encourage  the  employment  of  the  police 
power  and  other  land  use  controls  by  local  governments 
whenever  possible. 

E.  Authority  or  legislation  should  be  enacted  that  would 
give  the  organization  the  power  to  prevent  or  control 
development  in  critical  areas,  or  actions  that  would 
have  an  adverse  affect  on  those  areas. 

F.  An  appeals  mechanism  should  be  developed  for  granting 
relief  or  bringing  about  a  resolution  of  conflicts 
over  state  or  local  government  decisions  or  actions 
relevant  to  the  development  of  or  pursuant  to  the  state 
land  use  program. 

G.  Authority  should  be  granted  to  enable  the  state  land 
use  planning  organization  to  enter  into  planning  and 
management  studies  with  neighboring  states  in  cases 
where  a  particular  issue  or  land  use  concern  is  of  an 
interstate  nature. 

H.   Any  local  government  or  state  agency  submitting  or  using 
federal  funds,  the  use  of  which  will  have  significant 
land  use  implications  in  an  area  subject  to  the  state 
land  use  program,  should  be  required  to  submit  a  sum- 
mary of  the  program,  its  plans  and  an  environmental 
impact  statement  to  the  state  land  use  organization. 

I.   Federal  programs  and  activities  on  non-federal  lands 
that  significantly  affect  land  use  and  the  environment 
should  conform  to  the  state  land  use  programs  and 
policies . 
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Clearly,  whether  a  development  constitutes  the  beneficial 
use  of  resources  should  be  the  most  crucial  consideration  in 
assessing  the  trade-offs  between  economic  growth  and  environ- 
mental protection  needs.   In  Southern  Highlands,  the  issue  of 
beneficial  use  of  resources  is  perhaps  most  evident  in  the 
recreation/tourism  development  sector. 

For  example,  the  annual  influx  of  millions  of  tourists  has 
stimulated  the  development  of  numerous  sightseeing/amusement 
establishments  in  the  vicinities  of  such  regional  recreation 
magnets  as  the  Great  Smokey  Mountains  National  Park,  the  four 
national  forests,  Hartwell  Reservoir,  and  the  Cherokee  Indian 
Reservation.   These  developments  are  usually  located  along  the 
roadside  and  many  are  not  harmonious  with  the  aesthetic  and 
scenic  characteristics  of  the  environment.   More  importantly, 
they  have  also  inflicted  considerable  damages  on  the  environment. 

Most  recreation/tourism  businesses  developed  in  scattered 
locations  away  from  an  established  town  or  community  do  not 
seem  to  generate  a  significant  impact  to  the  regional  economy. 
They  provide  mostly  seasonal  and  low-wage  employment  and  their 
"non-services  purchase"  is  usually  done  outside  of  the  region. 
In  short,  their  contribution  to  the  growth  of  the  regional 
economic  base  is  marginal  at  best. 

The  proliferation  of  countless  tourism  service  establish- 
ments in  the  Southern  Highlands  may  lead  some  to  believe  that 
they  will  help  the  region  to  capture  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  travel  dollars  brought  by  the  great  influx  of  tourists. 
Studies  have  shown  that  tourists  spend  most  of  their  travel 
monies  in  places  with  high-quality  facilities  to  accommodate 
an  extended  stay.   Obviously,  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
tourists  come  into  the  mountains  only  to  see  but  not  to  stay. 
Those  who  stay  do  not  seem  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  their  money, 
indicating  a  lack  of  sufficient  high-quality  on  the  part  of 
tourism  service  industry. 

The  scenic  grandeur  of  Southern  Highlands  has  also  given 
rise  to  a  flourishing  second-home  development  market  in  the 
region.   Even  mountains  in  the  most  isolated  corners  of  the  re- 
gion are  frequently  dotted  by  clusters  of  "recreation  or  retire- 
ment communities",  both  real  and  speculative.   While  some  of 
these  are  well  planned,  many  are  not.   At  any  rate,  the  develop- 
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ment  of  second-home  communities  in  remote  or  scenic  areas  con- 
stitute invariably  a  large  scale  intrusion  by  man  into  a  fragile 
environment  with  potentially  grave  consequences.   Unless  such 
developments  are  coordinated  and  guided  by  effective  public 
measures,  which  is  not  now  the  case  in  Southern  Highlands,  the 
public  utilization  of  certain  vital  natural  resources  may  be 
permanently  lost. 

In  Southern  Highlands,  most  local  governments  do  not  have 
a  sufficient  tax  base  and  may  therefore  consider  the  development 
of  second-home  communities  in  their  jurisdiction  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  source  of  tax  revenues.   However,  studies  have 
shown  that  developments  of  this  nature  will  have  fiscal  impact 
on  the  local  government  in  several  ways,  not  all  of  which  can 
be  considered  as  a  blessing.   "First  of  all,  recreation  and 
resort  complexes  will  generally  be  situated  away  from  already 
established  centers  of  population.   If  fire  and  police  pro- 
tection, and  water  and  sewer  services  are  to  be  provided  for 
these  developments,  there  will  be  a  direct  increase  in  the 
operating  costs  of  local  governments,  particularly  counties,  in 
order  to  provide  additional  police  patrols  and  firefighting 
capability.   There  will  in  addition  be  increased  capital  costs 
through  outlays  for  fire  stations  and  water  and  sewer  lines 
and  plants.   If  purchasers  of  resort  lots  become  permanent  as 
opposed  to  second-home  residents,  there  will  in  addition  be 
demand  for  schools  and  possibly  parks  and  recreation  facilities. 

"Other  effects  are  less  direct.   Prime  examples  are  infla- 
tion in  construction  costs  and  increases  in  the  value/price  of 
land.   Inflation  in  construction  costs  in  the  absence  of  Federal 
controls  is  likely  to  be  a  trend  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
This  generally  applies  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.   The  net  re- 
sult is  increased  construction  costs  for  all  construction,  in- 
cluding local  governmental ly  provided  public  facilities.   With 
respect  to  land  values/prices,  the  situation  is  much  the  same. 
Resort  land  has  a  high  value/price  and  this  increase  in  value/ 
price  does  not  stop  at  the  property  line  of  the  resort  complex. 
Adjoining  land  increases  in  value  in  proportion  to  its  distance 
from  the  resort  area.   The  exact  parameters  of  this  distance 
decay  function  would  be  difficult  to  assess  but  for  most  resorts, 
all  land  within  the  county  in  which  the  resort  complex  is 
located  appreciates  in  a  value  to  a  lower  or  higher  degree. 
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The  result  of  apprection  of  land  values/prices  is  increased 
cost  of  land  purchased  by  local  governments  for  public  facilities 
such  as  schools,  water  and  sewage  treatment  plants,  and  the 
like. 

Admittedly,  increases  in  land  values/prices  can  also  in- 
crease the  revenue  generated  by  local  governments  by  increasing 
the  tax  base.   However,  it  is  not  certain  whether  this  increase 
would  offset  nonland  increases  in  capital  and  operating  costs. 
If  the  tax  base  does  not  increase  rapidly  enough  then  the  local 
governments  are  forced  to  either  increase  tax  mileage  or  forego 
some  public  services.   Whether  the  mileage  is  increased  or  the 
tax  base  is  increased,  the  effect  on  the  taxpayer  is  likely  to 
be  the  same — higher  taxes.   In  this  case,  current  residents  of 
counties  and  to  a  lesser  extent  municipalities  are  partially 
subsidizing  the  costs  of  the  resort  development  because  all 
taxes  will  increase  to  one  degree  or  another  for  all  taxpayers."'5) 

Thus,  to  date,  it  appears  that  developers  of  the  recreation/ 
tourism  industry  are  free  to  build  in  the  Southern  Highlands 
without  having  to  comply  with  quality-control  requirements.   In 
view  of  the  high  toll  that  uncontrolled  and  poorly-planned 
developments  may  have  on  the  environment,  and  the  fact  that 
developments  of  this  nature  have  only  questionable  impact  on 
the  growth  of  the  economy,  effective  means  must  be  made  avail- 
able to  guide  developments  in  accordance  with  reasonable  criteria 
for  determining  the  most  beneficial  use  of  resources. 

Responsiveness  Of  Public  Roles 

Currently,  a  profusion  of  public  agencies  at  every  govern- 
mental level  own  and  operate  recreation  services  in  the  Southern 
Highlands.   In  addition,  various  quasi-public  bodies  and  in- 
stitutions are  also  functioning  in  the  region.   Although  their 
activities  affect  the  same  resources  base,  their  policies  and 
program  objectives  are  often  not  coordinated  with  one  another. 
Many,  in  fact,  have  simply  no  programs  or  directions  with  which 
to  coordinate. 

The  Federal  Government,  principally  through  the  National 
Park  Service,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  is  the  largest  single  owner  of  land  and  natural  re- 
sources in  the  Southern  Highlands.   As  such,  plans  and  programs 
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of  these  Federal  agencies  exert  perhaps  the  greatest  influence 
on  the  overall  disposition  of  the  region's  resources.   All  of 
these  agencies  have  in  fact,  been  carrying  out  extensive  plan- 
ning activities  with  considerable  positive  impact  on  the  effec' 
tiveness  of  their  programs.   Yet,  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  in  its  report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress, 
stated  that : 

"The  Congress  has  not  established  a  clear  set 
of  goals  for  the  management  and  use  of  public  lands. 
The  Congress  has  also  failed  in  many  cases  to  pro- 
vide a  positive  mandate  to  the  agencies  to  engage 
in  land  use  planning  or  to  provide  guidance  con- 
cerning the  matters  which  they  should  consider  in 
determining  whether  or  not  to  dispose  of  or  retain 
Federal  lands  and  in  deciding  on  uses  of  lands  that 
remain  in  Federal  ownership. 

"Further,  we  found  a  lack  of  coordination 
among  Federal  public  land  management  agencies  at 
the  regional  and  local  levels,  between  the  Federal 
agencies  and  other  units  of  government,  and  be- 
tween Federal  agencies  and  the  owners  of  adjacent 
private  lands.   We  discovered  problems  caused  by 
the  lack  of  coordination  between  public  land 
agencies  in  nearly  every  aspect  of  public  land 
policy  that  we  reviewed. 

"Finally,  we  are  concerned  by  the  fact  that 
the  relative  roles  of  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  have  not  been  clearly  defined  in  determin- 
ing land  uses.   The  essence  of  land  use  planning 
is  found  in  the  classification  or  zoning  of  lands 
for  particular  uses.   Congress  has,  in  many  cases, 
set  aside  large  areas  of  public  lands  for  parks 
or  for  other  purposes.   But  the  administering 
agencies  also  determine  or  limit  land  uses  through 
withdrawals  and  land  classifications.   We  believe 
that  the  roles  of  both  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tive agencies  must  be  more  clearly  defined  so  that 
the  limits  of  the  discretionary  powers  are  under- 
stood by  the  administrators  and  the  public. "(6) 
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The  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  North  Carolina 
as  the  basic  sovereign  entities  over  the  land  and  natural  re- 
sources of  the  Southern  Highlands  region  are  currently  provid- 
ing only  limited  services  and  leadership  regarding  the  use  of 
such  resources. 

"North  Carolina  presently  has  no  state  policy 
for  guiding  new  communities  and  large  scale  planned 
developments.   In  the  absence  of  such  a  position, 
the  current  state  role  could  be  described  as  one  of 
reaction  and  permissiveness.   Private  developers 
need  only  satisfy  local  regulations,  which  are  by 
no  means  uniformly  effective  in  protecting  state- 
wide interests,  in  order  to  go  ahead  with  their 
projects.   The  present  policy  vacuum  has  been  made 
evident  by  the  boom  in  recreation  and  second -home 
projects  in  the  mountains.   While  these  projects 
consume  valuable  land  resources,  state  policy 
plays  no  role  in  their  planning  nor  does  the  state 
even  maintain  a  systematic  record  of  their 
characteristics  and  growth.   Some  local  and  re- 
gional public  agencies  maintain  an  oversight  and 
coordination  role,  but  the  chief  decision  factor 
is  the  private  real  estate  market. "(7) 

The  North  Carolina  Council  on  State  Goals  and  Policies  has 
articulated  a  common  concern  of  all  three  states: 

"The  State  of  North  Carolina  in  very  large 
part  has  entrusted  the  responsibility  to  its  local 
governments.   This  has  been  done  through  local 
planning  enabling  laws.   The  legislation  in  no  way 
requires  that  local  government  prepare,  adopt  and 
administer  subdivision  regulations,  zoning,  flood- 
way  protection  regulations,  sedimentation  control 
ordinances,  environmental  impact  statement  pro- 
cedures, or  other  development  regulations.   Local 
units  are  empowered  to  do  so  if  they  wish.   The 
picture  presented  is  a  cloudy  one,  at  best,  for 
several  reasons.   First,  the  quality  of  many 
local  ordinances  is  such  that  their  existence 
and  application  have  little  effect  upon  develop- 
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ment.   Second,  although  ordinances  have  been 
adopted  in  a  number  of  localities,  they  often 
are  set  aside,  regarded  lightly,  or  administered 
haphazardly  due  to  economic  pressures  and  the 
influence  of  special  interests.   And  third,  the 
directions  in  which  communities  normally  grow 
are  into  unincorporated  suburban  areas.   In  many 
cases,  the  enforcement  of  land-use  guidance 
codes  in  these  growth  areas  is  either  handled  by 
the  counties  or  it  is  nonexistent. " (8> 

The  State  of  South  Carolina  does  not  have  a  policy  on 
growth  and  development  at  this  time.   However,  the  following 
policy  criteria  are  proposed:  (9) 

(1)  An  attempt  to  ascertain  the  capability  of  the  land  for 
development  which  will  make  the  best  use  of  the  State's 
resources  while  minimizing  waste  or  destruction  of 
irreplaceable  values. 

(2)  Land  areas  of  natural,  historic,  cultural  or  ecologi- 
cal value  which  possess  a  high  natural  resource  value 
or  are  limited  by  physical  characteristics  may  require, 
in  the  State's  interest  the  restriction  of  the  range 
of  development  possibilities  open  to  the  landowner. 

(3)  Development  activities  and  settlement  patterns  must 
be  guided  to  protect  against  wasteful  use  of  natural 
resources  and  an  inadequate  provision  of  public 
services  and  facilities. 

(4)  Public  water  and  sewer  facilities  should  be  located 

so  as  to  shape  development  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
State  policy. 

(5)  Large  scale  commercial  development  should  be  planned 
and  controlled  so  as  to  limit  sprawl,  improve  design, 
reduce  conflict  with  other  uses  and  eliminate  traffic 
hazards . 

(6)  The  development  and  expansion  of  public  utility  facili- 
ties and  services  should  occur  within  existing  high- 
way or  public  utility  rights-of-way  corridors,  to  the 
extent  possible,  in  order  to  reduce  the  physical  and 
visual  impact  on  the  landscape  from  transportation 

and  utility  systems  and  achieve  greater  efficiency 
in  the  expenditure  of  public  funds. 

(7)  Development  which  is  responsible  for  unique  or  large 
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amounts  of  wastes  should  be  planned  only  if  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  methods  are  available  to  assimilate 
satisfactorily  such  wastes  or  that  the  public  can 
feasibly  finance  the  disposal  method. 

Judging  from  the  current  status  of  the  public  roles  in 
Southern  Highlands,  it  is  clear  that  the  Southern  Highland  plan- 
ning effort  must  strive  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a  collective 
public  trusteeship  capable  of  enunciating  and  implementing 
public  goals  on  a  multi-state  regional  basis. 

THE  EMERGING  INTERSTATE  POLICY  STRUCTURE  FOR  RESOURCES  MANAGEMENT 

The  tri-state  planning  effort  for  Southern  Highlands  has 
made  clear  that  the  three  states  share  the  same  mountain  re- 
sources base.   The  socio-economic  characteristics  of  the  region 
are  similar  in  all  three  states.   Significantly,  the  three 
states  are  also  confronted  with  similar  development  demands  and 
problems  in  the  region.   However,  the  extent  of  available 
governmental  policies,  programs,  and  institutions  in  each  state 
is  far  from  similar  to  the  others.   Unless  the  three  states  can 
define  a  common  ground  for  policy  coordination,  the  efforts  of 
any  single  state  in  managing  its  resources  in  the  region  will 
be  frustrated  by  the  conflicts  and  inconsistencies  with  the 
others. 

Consequently,  the  Tri-State  Council  has  recommended  that 
the  three  states  jointly  enunciate  that: 

(1)  The  highlands  region's  resources  base  be  so  managed 
as  to  achieve  a  rational  balance  between  its  develop- 
ment and  conservation. 

(2)  A  continuing  interstate  working  arrangement  be  main- 
tained to  coordinate  the  development  and  conservation 
of  resources  in  the  highlands  region. 

(3)  Coordinated  state  guidance  systems  with  uniform  criteria 
for  such  terms  as  "key  developments"  and  "critical 
environmental  areas"  be  made  available  to  help  develop 
the  region's  resources  as  a  growth  industry. 

(4)  A  system  of  interstate  environmental  protective  areas 
be  established  to  promote  the  conservation  of  vital 
natural  resources  in  the  highlands  region. 
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(5)  An  interstate  "Natural/Scenic  Land  Trust"  be  estab- 
lished to  facilitate  the  proper  acquisition  of  private- 
ly-owned lands  designated  for  conservation  and  public 
development. 

(6)  Local  and  regional  governmental  units  be  properly  em- 
powered and  assisted  to  exercise  their  vital  roles  in 
guiding  coordinated  developments. 

(7)  A  workable  Federal-state  resources  planning  and  manage- 
ment partnership  be  defined  and  implemented. 

(8)  The  private  recreation  development  sector  be  encouraged 
to  coordinate  and  self-regulate  the  quality  of  its 
developments . 

(9)  The  development  of  scenic  roads  and  trails  be  properly 
guided  and  innovative  means  be  employed  to  balance  the 
needs  of  providing  recreation  access  and  protecting  the 
region's  fragile  scenic  resources. 

Specifically,  the  Tri-State  Council  has  adopted  the  follow- 
ing statements  of  recommended  policies  with  objectives  to  be 
accomplished  through  current  and  future  joint  planning  efforts: 

I.   Overall  Policies 

A.  The  States  of  Georgia,  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina  recognize  their  fraternal  bond  as  the 
trustee  of  the  Southern  Highlands  region's  signi- 
ficant and  unique  resources  and  declare  that  these 
resources  must  be  managed  with  the  utmost  prudence 
to  achieve  a  rational  balance  between  their  devel- 
opment and  conservation. 

Objectives ; 

1.  Define  the  region's  significant  and  unique  re- 
sources (natural,  economic  and  human) . 

2.  Establish  criteria  for  determining  the  balance 
between  development  and  conservation. 

*3.   Outline  means,  procedures,  and  responsibilities 
for  achieving  and  maintaining  such  a  balance. 

B.  The  States  of  Georgia,  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina  further  recognizes  the  needs  for  a  per- 
manent and  working  organization  to  coordinate  the 
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development  and  conservation  of  resources  in  the 
Southern  Highlands  and  seek  to  encourage  establish- 
ment of  such  an  organization. 

Objectives : 

1.  Define  issues  requiring  interstate  and  federal- 
state  resolutions. 

2.  Outline  the  purposes  and  general  context  of  an 
appropriate  legal  mechanism  such  as  an  inter- 
state compact. 

II.   Management  Policies 

A.   Conservation  Policies 

1.   The  States  recognize  that  strong  and  workable 
legal  measures  are  needed  to  afford  effective 
protection  of  certain  vital  resources  in  the 
Southern  Highlands  and  will  seek  to  designate 
a  coordinated  system  of  Natural  Protective 
Areas  within  which  appropriate  conservation 
measures  may  be  implemented  by  law. 


Objectives : 


a.  Establish  criteria  for  natural  protective 
areas  (wild  rivers,,  wilderness,  etc.) 

b.  Determine  current  deficiencies  in  Federal 
and  State  laws  for  the  designation  and  im- 
plementation of  such  areas. 

c.  Outline  means  needed  to  eradicate  the  defi- 
ciencies as  determined  in  (b) . 

The  States  further  recognize  that  sufficient 
public  funding  resources  must  be  available  to 
properly  compensate  those  private  owners  of 
areas  designated  for  conservation  and  will  seek 
to  facilitate  the  acquisition  and  preservation 
of  such  privately  owned  areas. 
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Objectives : 

a.  Establish  conceptual  and  structural  context 
of  the  "Regional  Natural/Scenic  Land  Trust". 

*b.  Establish  criteria  for  lands  or  areas 

eligible  or  suitable  for  inclusion  into  the 
Trust. 

*c.  Outline  means  for  implementing  the  Trust. 

B.  Historical  Elements 

1.   The  States  of  Georgia,  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina  further  recognize  the  need  to  con- 
sider historic  sites,  buildings,  structures, 
and  objects  significant  to  history,  architec- 
ture, archeology,  and  culture  in  planning  for 
the  wise  use  of  the  Southern  Highlands  Region. 

Objectives : 

*a.  Seek  to  identify  the  above  "man-made  ele- 
ments" (National  Register,  State  Historic 
Plan,  special  studies,  SCORP,  etc.) 

**b.  Develop  criteria  to  help  determine  man-made 
elements'  worthiness  within  context  of  over- 
all Southern  Highlands  Plan  (this  is  to  be 
done  with  assistance  of  respective  state 
agencies  responsible  for  "historic  pre- 
servation" programs  as  well  as  SLO) . 

**c.  Analyze  identified  man-made  elements  using 
criteria  to  determine  worthiness  for  pre- 
servation within  context  of  overall  plans 
for  the  region  and  sub-region. 

**d.  Consider  specific  man-made  elements  for  high 
priority  treatment  and  recommend  appropriate 
actions.  (By  responsibility,  possible  source 
of  financial  and  technical  assistance,  etc.) 

C.  Development  Policies 

1.   The  States  adopt  the  guiding  principle  of 
developing  the  recreation  resources  in  the 
Southern  Highlands  as  a  regional  growth  in- 
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dustry  and  will  establish  a  common  development 
priority  guidance  system  designed  to  be  respon- 
sive to  national  market  demand. 


Objectives 


*a.  Define  the  means  to  improve  and  ensure  the 
marketability  of  recreation  resources  in 
the  Southern  Highlands. 

*b.  Develop  criteria  for  determining  development 
priorities, 
c.  Outline  components  and  operational  procedures 
of  the  development  priority  guidance  system 
(encompassing  planning  and  regulatory 
measures) . 

The  States  recognize  the  vital  role  of  their 
respective  local  governmental  units  and  regional 
agencies  in  guiding  development  and  will  seek 
to  implement  coordinated  measures  to  empower 
and  enable  local  and  regional  agencies  in  the 
Southern  Highlands  to  take  concerted  actions 
for  exercising  their  proper  roles. 


Objectives ; 


*a.  Define  the  roles  of  local  and  regional 

governmental  agencies  in  guiding  recreation 
resources  development. 

*b.  Determine  the  current  deficiencies  on  the 
part  of  local  and  regional  agencies  in  ex- 
ercising their  roles  as  defined  in  (a) . 

*c.  Outline  Measures  needed  to  eradicate  the 
deficiencies  as  determined  in  (b) . 

The  States  consider  recreation  resources  devel- 
opment in  the  Southern  Highlands  to  be  in- 
separable from  the  respective  statewide  over- 
all development  processes  and  will  coordinate 
the  timing  and  scope  of  their  respective  state- 
wide investment /development  programs  to  assure 
the  proper  germination  of  needed  recreational 
developments  in  the  Southern  Highlands. 
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Objectives : 


*a.  Define  the  necessary  prerequisites  and/or 
supportive  state  roles  for  developing 
selected  recreation  resources  areas  in  the 
Southern  Highlands. 

**b.  Determine  the  constraints  on  the  part  >f 
state  agencies  in  exercising  their  roles 
as  defined  in  item  (a) . 

**c.  Outline  means  for  coordinating  recreational 
development  in  the  Southern  Highlands  with 
the  overall  statewide  investment/develop- 
ment processes  or  practices  of  the  three 
states . 

The  States  recognize  the  limitations  of  the 
public  sector  in  fostering  orderly  development 
in  the  Southern  Highlands  and  will  call  upon 
the  private  recreation/tourism  industry  to 
form  a  voluntary  development  council  or 
coalition  to  coordinate  and  self-regulate  the 
quality  of  its  developments. 


Objectives 


**a.  Define  the  roles  of  the  private  industry  in 
ensuring  qualitative  developments  in  the 
Southern  Highlands. 

**b.  Outline  means  for  encouraging  the  private 
sector  to  take  necessary  voluntary  actions 
for  exercising  the  roles  as  defined  in  (a). 

The  States  recognize  both  the  stakt  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
developing  the  recreation  resources  in  the 
Southern  Highlands  and  will  seek  to  establish 
a  functionable  working  state-federal  partner- 
ship through  which  the  various  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  may  act  in  concert  with  the 
three  states. 
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Objectives ; 


**a.  Define  the  roles  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  developing  the  recreation  resources  in 
the  Southern  Highlands. 

**b.  Define  specific  actions  needed  on  the  part 
of  various  federal  agencies  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  various  recreation 
terminal  complexes,  recreation  corridors 
and  the  like. 

**c.  Describe  the  deficiencies  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  exercising  the  roles 
and  undertaking  the  actions  as  defined  in 
(a)  and  (b) . 

**d.  Outline  the  conceptual  and  structural  con- 
text of  a  working  state-federal  partnership 
for  the  development  of  recreation  resources 
in  the  Southern  Highlands. 

6.   The  States  deem  such  developments  such  as 
large-scale  second-home  communities,  major 
impoundments,  theme  parks,  and  others  as  having 
interstate  impacts  on  the  pattern  and  trend 
of  land  use  and  public  expenditures  and  will 
seek  to  establish  uniform  guidelines  to  cope 
with  the  issues  and  problems  stemming  from  such 
developments . 


Objectives : 


*a.  Define  the  impacts  and  implications  of  such 
phenomena  on  the  development  of  recreation 
resources  in  the  Southern  Highlands. 

**b.  Define  the  criteria  for  uniform  development 
guidelines  for  the  phenomena  mentioned  above, 

**c.  Outline  means  to  implement  such  uniform 
guidelines . 

7.   The  States  consider  it  vital  to  develop  a  sys- 
tem of  scenic  highways  and  trails  in  the 
Southern  Highlands  and  will  seek  to  coordinate 
their  legislative  and  administrative  efforts, 
both  mutually  and  with  that  of  the  Federal 
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Government  and  private  groups,  to  facilitate 
the  systematic  development  of  these  highways 
and  trails. 


Objectives 


*a.  Determine  needs  for  a  scenic  highway  and 
trails  system  in  the  Southern  Highlands. 

*b.  Establish  criteria  for  scenic  highway  and 
trail  system  development. 

*c.  Outline  means  to  coordinate  the  system 

development  with  the  phasing  of  major  high- 
way and  transportation  facilities,  and  all 
other  relevant  development  activities  in 
the  Southern  Highlands. 

8.   The  States  consider  the  provision  of  a  multi- 
modal transportation  system  that  provides  ade- 
quate external  and  internal  accessibility  to 
be  of  vital  importance  to  the  general  well- 
being  of  the  region  and  will  seek  to  employ 
all  available  means,  including  innovative 
technologies  and  concepts,  to  examine  the 
transportation  opportunities  of  both  the 
people  of  Southern  Highlands  and  their  visitors 


Objectives ; 


**a.  Outline  the  criteria  for  adequate  accessi- 
bility, both  internal  and  external. 

**b.  Evaluate  alternative  transportation  modes 
based  upon  the  criteria. 

**c.  Outline  measures  needed  for  improvement. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
TRI-STATE  SOUTHERN  HIGHLANDS  PLAN 


"The  Appalachian  Highlands,  running  from  New 
York  State  down  to  northern  Georgia,  is  a  sparsely 
populated  section  of  the  region  whose  economic 
potential  is  closely  allied  to  its  natural  beauty. 
Numerous  studies  have  documented  the  fact  that 
the  demand  for  recreation  facilities  in  America 
is  growing,  particularly  in  areas  close  to  the 
eastern  megalopolis.   Due  to  the  Highlands' 
proximity  to  the  eastern  metropolitan  centers 
and  its  natural  attractions  in  the  way  of  un- 
spoiled nature,  mountains  and  lakes,  this 
rugged  area,  whose  terrain  precludes  much  in- 
dustrial development,  is  thus  a  logical  tar- 
get for  the  development  of  recreation  as  an 
industry."  (10) 

These  words,  written  in  connection  with  the  Appalachian 
Highlands  as  a  whole,  hold  equally  true  for  the  study  area.   The 
primary  market  area  for  the  Appalachian  Highlands  has  been 
defined  by  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  to  include  all 
of  the  eastern  United  States  east  of  Lake  Michigan,  the  Illinois- 
Indiana  border  and  the  Mississippi  River,  except  Louisiana  and 
south  Florida.   While  the  relatively  limited  scope  of  the 
Southern  Highlands  planning  effort  preclude  an  in-depth  defini- 
tion of  the  interstate  recreation  market  area  for  the  Southern 
Highlands,  visitation  data  relating  to  major  recreation  at- 
tractions in  the  region  indicate  that  visitors  to  the  region 
are  drawn  from  metropolitan  areas  in  all  South-eastern  States 
and  several  Midwestern  States  as  well. 

THE  MARKET  AREA  AND  ITS  DEMAND 

Studies  by  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  indicate 
that  the  total  recreation  demand  generated  within  the  primary 
market  area  for  the  Appalachian  Highlands  amounted  to  1.25 
billion  activity-days  in  1970  and  will  increase  by  44%  to  1.8 
billion  in  1985.   Because  of  competitive  factors,  however,  only 
a  small  fraction  of  this  market  demand  is  being  actually  met 
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by  recreation  attractions  in  Appalachian  Highlands.   Neverthe- 
less, with  attractions  existing  as  of  1970,  an  estimated  42 
million  visitor -days  of  the  market  share  were  captured  by  four- 
teen selected  "rec-reation  terminal  complexes"  in  Appalachian 
Highlands,  generating  an  estimated  $477  million  in  visitor 
expenditures.   With  certain  improvements  to  the  attractiveness 
of  recreation  facilities,  the  1970  market  share  of  the  fourteen 
complexes  in  Appalachian  Highlands  can  be  nearly  doubled  by 
1985  to  81  million  visitor -days ,  or  $921  million  in  visitory 
expenditures . 

The  market  demand  trend  for  the  Appalachian  Highlands  as 
a  whole,  of  course,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  general  indication 
of  the  market  potential  of  the  Southern  Highlands.   Without  the 
benefit  of  a  thorough  interstate  market  analysis,  the  Tri-State 
Council  concluded  that  it  was  appropriate  at  this  planning  ef- 
fort to  make  regional  application  of  the  results  of  North  Caro- 
lina's analysis  of  the  economic  impact  of  the  tourism/recreation 
industry  in  its  portion  of  the  Southern  Highlands. 

Analysis  Objectives 

The  central  issue  to  be  determined  is  the  economic  con- 
sequences of  various  types  of  tourism-recreation-second-home 
development  alternatives  upon  the  twenty-seven  county  Southern 
Highlands  Region.   In  accordance  with  such  a  definition  of  the 
issue,  the  following  four  objectives  have  been  established  for 
the  analysis: 

(1)  To  determine  the  pattern  and  trend  of  the  recreation 
investment /development  market  in  the  Southern  Highlands; 

(2)  To  estimate  the  magnitudes  and  distribution  of  the 
direct  economic  effects  of  various  types  of  recreation 
enterprise  development  in  the  Southern  Highlands; 

(3)  To  recommend  recreation  development  priorities  on  the 
basis  of  the  above  estimates; 

(4)  To  assess  the  feasibility  of  developing  recreation 
corridors,  recreation  terminal  complexes,  and  tourist 
service  centers  in  the  Southern  Highlands. 

Size  Of  The  Industry 

The  "industry"  which  services  the  tourism-recreation-second 
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home  development  market  in  the  Southern  Highlands  Region  has 
been  defined  as  those  firms  which  make  up  the  following  business 
groups:   1)  hotels  and  motels,  2)  campgrounds,  3)  eating  and 
drinking  places,  4)  recreation  and/or  amusement  places,  5)  serv- 
ice stations,  6)  firms  which  have  important  interests  in  second- 
home  developments,  and  7)  other.   The  compiled  universe  of  firms, 
1,118,  comprised  the  industry  in  the  eleven-county  North  Carolina 
Southern  Highlands  Region. 

Basic  Concepts  and  Methodology 

Although  the  analysis  was  based  on  information  pertaining 
only  to  North  Carolina,  it  was  felt  that  the  pattern  and  the 
impacts  of  the  recreation/tourism  industry  in  North  Carolina  are 
both  indict ive  and  implicative  of  that  of  the  entire  region. 

The  basic  premise  underlying  this  study  is  found  in  the 
export  base  theory  in  that  the  impetus  for  regional  economic 
growth  stems  from  sales  made  by  the  region  to  buyers  located 
outside  the  region.   Such  sales  bring  in  "outside  money"  to 
support  markets  for  and  jobs  in  local  enterprises.   These  sales 
include  both  tangible  goods,  such  as  agricultural  and  industrial 
products,  and  intangibles,  such  as  recreation  services  sold  to 
tourists.   Although  export  base  theory  has  been  thoroughly 
critiqued  and  must  be  used  with  a  degree  of  caution,  it  has 
found  relatively  wide  acceptance  as  a  planning  tool,  and  the 
basic  premise  is  to  be  found  in  almost  all  regional  economic 
projections . 

Following  export  base  theory,  it  is  assumed  that  the  auto- 
nomous factor  giving  rise  to  economic  growth  in  the  eleven-county 
North  Carolina  Southern  Highlands  Region  is  external  sales,  i.e. , 
sales  to  buyers  outside  the  region.   Each  dollar  of  external 
sales  generates  more  than  one  dollar  of  income  in  the  region  if 
that  dollar,  or  some  portion  of  it,  is  spent  locally  to  purchase 
supplies  and/or  labor.   If  the  worker  spends  a  part  of  his 
paycheck  locally  and/or  if  export  firms  buy  some  of  their  sup- 
plies locally,  then  local  merchants  also  realize  income  from 
the  original  dollar  of  external  sales.   Thus,  a  dollar  of  ex- 
ternal sales  may  turn  over  several  times  before  it  gradually 
"leaks"  out  of  the  region  through  purchases  made  from  external 
suppliers . 
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Sources  of  Data 

Data  used  in  this  study  have  been  obtained  from  two  sources 
1)  published  and  unpublished  data  collected  by  various  Federal 
and  State  agencies;  and  2)  a  sample  survey  of  business  firms 
conducted  in  the  summer  of  1973  (Appendix  C . ) 

Result  of  Analysis 

The  analysis  revealed  that  considerable  growth  has  occured 
in  the  Recreation/Tourism  industry  in  North  Carolina's  Southern 
Highlands  over  the  past  five  to  ten  years.   For  campgrounds 
and  recreation/amusement  places,  both  government -operated  and 
commercial,  this  growth  appears  to  have  been  concentrated  in 
the  larger  firms,  i.e. ,  those  firms  with  annual  attendance 
figures  of  5,000  or  more  persons.   In  addition,  it  appears  that, 
as  of  1970,  the  Region  had  a  relatively  greater  concentration 
of  vacation  and/or  second  homes  than  both  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  as  a  whole  and  the  eight  states  comprising  the  South 
Atlantic  Region.   Some  growth,  too,  has  occurred  in  the  number 
of  eating  and  drinking  places.   Employment  by  the  industry  has 
also  increased,  especially  in  recreation/amusement  places  and 
hotels  and  lodging  places.   Annual  wages  of  employees  in  the 
industry,  however,  are  low  in  comparison  with  the  state  and 
the  national  average. 

The  sales  to  tourists,  employment,  payrolls,  tax  payments, 
and  non-labor  outlays  accounted  for  by  motels  and  hotels,  eat- 
ing and  drinking  places,  and  service  stations  taken  together 
far  exceed  those  accounted  for  by  recreation/amusement  places, 
campgrounds,  and  "other"  firms  in  aggregate.   The  potential 
first-round  or  direct  impacts  of  the  industry  on  the  economy 
of  North  Carolina's  Southern  Highlands  in  terms  of  employment, 
payrolls,  tax  payments,  and  non-labor  outlays  per  $100  of  sales 
to  tourists  and  non-residents  are  as  follows: 

(1)  It  appears  that  most  employment  would  be  created  in 
eating  and  drinking  places. 

(2)  When  employment  and  payrolls  are  considered  in  tandem, 
the  most  positive  effect  per  $100  of  sales  appears  to 
be  associated  with  recreation/amusement  places. 

(3)  Motels  and  hotels,  service  stations,  recreation/amuse- 
ments places,  campgrounds,  and  "other"  firms  in 
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aggregate  appears  to  generate  relatively  more  tax 
payments  than  eating  and  drinking  places  and  second- 
home  development  firms  in  aggregate. 

(4)  It  appears  that  the  largest  impact  the  industry  has  on 
its  local  supplies  is  resulting  from  sales  by  service 
stations,  campgrounds,  eating  and  drinking  places,  and 
"other"  establishments,  in  that  order. 

(5)  The  above  four  types  of  establishments  appear  to  ex- 
hibit the  strongest  trade  linkages  with  the  local 
economy. 

Recreation/amusement  places  appear  to  have  the  weakest 
linkage  with  the  local  economy  and  motels  and  hotels  appear  to 
lie  somewhere  between  these  two  extremes . 

Implications  For  Development  Priorities 

The  recreation/tourism  business  is  characterized  by  sea- 
sonal demand  and  susceptibility  to  business  cycles  and  weather. 
It  is  quite  often  a  hazardous  undertaking,  and  it  usually  means 
relatively  low  pay  scales,  seasonal  employment,  and  uncertainty 
regarding  how  much  expenditure  and  income  will  accrue  to  local 
people . 

Given  the  nature  of  the  recreation/tourism  business,  it  is 
important  that  investment  decisions  be  guided  by  sound  develop- 
ment priority  consideration.   Analysis  revealed  that  the  amount 
of  recreation  expenditures  is  first  influenced  by  the  distribu- 
tion pattern  of  "tourist  destination"  areas.   There  are  usually 
a  full  spectrum  of  tourist  services  in  these  destination  loca- 
tions which  allow  for  maximum  economic  benefit  from  the  tourist 
outlay.   Another  type  of  expenditure  pattern  identified  is  re- 
lated to  the  distribution  of  "way  stations".   Here  expenditures 
are  usually  dominated  by  transportation  outlays.   The  third 
factor  is  the  distribution  of  "pass -through  areas"  which  usually 
receive  only  minimal  tourist  expenditure.   Results  of  the  anal- 
ysis indicated  that  the  economic  leakage  from  the  recreation/ 
tourism  industry  to  the  local  economic  base  is  greatest  in 
areas  of  "recreation  destination"  and  least  in  "pass-through 
areas" . 

The  greatest  development  priority,  then,  should  perhaps  be 
given  to  those  "pass -through"  areas  to  enable  them  to  eventually 
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become  "tourist  destination"  areas.   For  only  in  "tourist  des- 
tination" areas  will  adequate  return  by  private  investment  be 
possible. 

This  is  made  clear  by  the  analysis  finding  that  motels  and 
hotels  in  Southern  Highlands  accommodate  the  increased  volume  of 
tourists  primarily  with  larger-sized  establishments.   Obviously, 
the  recreation/tourism  business  is  not  the  only  market  to  which 
this  group  of  firms  caters.   Since  this  element  of  the  industry 
is  dependent  upon  private  investment  and  if  an  adequate  return 
on  investment  is  to  be  accompanied  by  reciprocal  growth  in 
employment  and  the  overall  economic  base,  it  appears  that  these 
facilities  should  be  encouraged  to  locate  only  in  areas  that 
have  a  viable  economic  base  or  are  capable  of  developing  the 
same. 

PLAN  ALTERNATIVES 

In  formulating  plan  alternatives  for  the  Southern  Highlands, 
the  Tri-State  Council  began  its  consideration  with  an  assess- 
ment of  the  concept  of  Recreation  Terminal  Complexes  developed 
by  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  (ARC)  through  a  1967 
study  on  the  recreation  potential  of  the  entire  Appalachian 
Highlands. 

The  study  identified  23  multi-county  areas  in  the  Appala- 
chian Highlands  "where  a  number  of  factors  {substantial  amounts 
of  public  lands,  existing  public  and  private  developments,  water 
resources  and  accessibility)  indicated  that  outstanding  possi- 
bilities existed  for  developing  recreation  as  an  industry." 
These  areas  were  named  "terminal  recreation  complexes". 

Of  these  23  complexes,  14  were  studied  in  detail  by  ARC  to 
determine  their  recreation  potential  and  economic  feasibility. 
Of  these  14  complexes  for  which  plans  for  development  were  pre- 
pared by  ARC,  two  are  located  in  the  Southern  Highlands  (the 
Upper  Hiwassee  River  Complex  encompassing  a  seven-county  area 
of  northern  Georgia  and  southwestern  North  Carolina  and  the 
Hartwell-Keowee-Toxaway  Complex  encompassing  a  six-county  area 
in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina) . 

The  Tri-State  Council  first  considered  to  adopt  the  plans 
prepared  by  ARC  for  the  Upper  Hiwassee  River  Complex  and  the 
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Hartwell-Keowee-Toxaway  Complex  without  any  modifications  or 
additions.   This  alternative  was  rejected  because  the  "complexes" 
as  defined  by  ARC  are  too  broad  for  a  meaningful  application  of 
the  various  resources  management  policies  and  strategies  being 
formulated  by  the  Council. 

The  Council  then  considered  a  second  alternative  which 
would  entail  the  adoption  of  ARC  plans  for  the  two  aforementioned 
complexes  and  in  addition,  the  development  of  similar  plans  for 
three  other  "complexes"  (Sidney  Lanier-Allatoona  in  Georgia, 
Cherokee-Fontana  and  Asheville-Upper  French  Broad  in  North  Caro- 
lina) identified  but  not  studied  in  detail  by  ARC.   This  alter- 
native, too,  was  rejected  for  the  same  reasons  as  the  first 
alternative. 

As  a  third  alternative,  the  Council  considered  the  total 
abandonment  of  ARC  * s  recreation  terminal  complex  concept.   Al- 
though this  approach  would  enable  the  Council  to  exercise  a 
great  extent  of  flexibility  in  determining  plan  proposals,  such 
proposals  would  have  been  formulated  out  of  the  context  of  ARC ' s 
market  demand  analysis  which  underlined  the  rationales  of  the 
recreation  terminal  complex  concept.   Thus,  this  alternative 
was  also  rejected. 

Finally,  the  Council  concluded  that  a  fourth  alternative 
of  developing  plans  for  managing  Southern  Highlands'  recreation 
resources  within  the  general  geographical  and  marketability 
context  of  all  five  ARC  complexes  with  emphasis  in  policies  and 
strategies  applicable  at  the  state-level.   This  final  alter- 
native was  considered  as  best  meeting  the  objectives  of  the 
tri-state  Southern  Highlands  planning  effort  and  was  therefore, 
selected  by  the  Tri-State  Council  as  a  basis  for  developing  the 
Optimum  Plan. 

Guidelines  for  Development  of  Optimum  Plan 

In  further  defining  this  selected  plan  alternative,  the 
study  area's  development  bearing  capabilities  were  analyzed  in 
terms  of  its  soil  conditions,  topographical  features,  existing 
water  and  forestry  resources,  and  finally,  areas  of  unique 
natural  qualities.   As  a  result,  a  "development  opportunities 
and  constraints"  guide  (Figure  7)  was  developed  to  indicate  those 
areas  in  which  intensive-use  recreation  development  should  not 
be  permitted  to  occur.   In  addition,  a  "land  use  guidelines 
model"  (Appendix  D)  was  developed  to  assist  in  the  analysis  of 
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land  characteristics  in  Southern  Highlands.   This  process  en- 
tailed evaluation  of  the  following: 

a)  Capability  of  land  use  refers  to  the  degree  to  which 
different  land  uses  are  capable  of  forming  a  comple- 
mentary mixture,  such  that  neither  use  detracts  nor  is 
altered  by  characteristics  inherent  in  other  uses  of 
the  landscape. 

b)  Natural  determinants  analysis  includes  an  evaluation 
as  to  whether  the  land  can  be  used  for  development 
according  to  slope,  soil  characteristics,  rainfall, 
flood  plain,  water  quality  and  unique,  natural  and 
wilderness  areas.   This  evaluation  determines  the  land 
which  from  a  logical  and  evaluation  standpoint,  should 
not  be  disturbed  from  its  natural  state. 

c)  Impact  refers  to  the  effect  development  will  have  upon 
the  natural  determinants  if  allowed  to  proceed  without 
proper  guidelines  and  standards. 

To  summarize,  the  three  states  have  developed  the  Optimum 
Plan  within  the  general  context  of  the  five  "recreation  terminal 
complexes"  as  identified  by  ARC.   However,  the  broad  multi- 
county  areas  included  in  these  "complexes"  were  analyzed  in  de- 
tail as  to  their  development  bearing  capacities  and  unique  nat- 
ural and  scenic  qualities.   In  doing  so,  the  states  have  also 
interjected  into  the  process  their  common  as  well  as  respective 
policies  and  strategies  for  managing  their  recreation  and  other 
resources  in  the  Southern  Highlands. 

THE  OPTIMUM  PLAN 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Tri-State  Southern  Highlands 
Plan  is  to  calibrate  the  policies  adopted  by  the  Tri-State 
Council  with  the  possible  future  courses  of  actions  to  be  taken 
by  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina 
with  regard  to  development  and  protection  of  recreation  resources 
in  the  Southern  Highlands.  (Figure  8)   It  is  recognized  that 
actions  prescribed  by  each  of  the  three  states  will  vary  from 
the  others  in  accordance  with  its  own  program  emphasis  and 
thrusts  but  the  objectives  of  such  actions  will  be  consistent 
with  the  common  policy  posture  as  adopted  by  the  Tri-State 
Council . 

Specifically,  the  Southern  Highlands  Optimum  Plan  is  to 
achieve  the  following  objectives: 

(1)  To  designate  environmental  protective  areas. 
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(2)  To  establish  guidelines  and  standards  for  development- 
al elements. 

(3)  To  prescribe  measures  needed  for  implementation. 

Environmental  Protective  Areas 

Environmental  Protective  Areas  include  the  following: 

(1)  All  natural  areas  defined  and  delineated  (see  Appendix 
B). 

(2)  All  areas  with  slopes  exceeding  16%. 

(3)  All  areas  within  the  100  year  flood  plains. 

(4)  All  wilderness  areas  as  designated  by  the  1964  Wilder- 
ness Act  and  any  amendments  thereof;  and/or  any  ap- 
propriate state  legislation. 

(5)  All  areas  within  one-half  mile  of  the  banks  of  any 
wild  and/or  scenic  rivers  designated  by  state  and/or 
federal  legislation. 

(6)  All  areas  within  one-half  mile  of  the  right-of-way  of 
any  parkway  or  the  boundaries  of  a  national  or  state 
park. 

(7)  All  areas  within  any  present  or  proposed  wildlife  re- 
fuge or  preserve  as  identified  by  each  state. 

(8)  All  areas  which  are  or  may  be  identified  as  prime 
agricultural  lands  by  each  state. 

It  is  proposed  that  all  land  and  natural  resources  within 
these  environmental  protective  areas,  except  those  to  be  in- 
cluded as  a  part  of  a  planned  "development  element"  or  a  plan- 
ned state  park,  be  kept  free  from  man-made  development  of  any 
kind  until  such  time  when  permissable  uses  in  these  areas  are 
designated  by  each  State  through  appropriate  legislation. 

Developmental  Elements 

Developmental  elements  include  regional  gateways,  scenic 
roads,  scenic  trails,  recreation  development  corridors,  recrea- 
tion centers,  tourist  service  centers  and  planned  recreation 
communities . 

Consistency  with  State  Development  Policy  and  Invest- 
ment Guidelines.  Actions  taken  by  any  State  or  local 
public  agency  relating  to  any  of  the  development  ele- 
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merits  shall  be  required  to  conform  with  existing  and 
applicable  state  development  policies  and  investment 
guidelines. 

To  accomplish  this  objective,  the  States  have  proposed 
as  a  policy  that  the  flow  of  public  investment  funds, 
both  federal  and  state,  for  water  and  sewer  facilities, 
schools,  recreation  facilities,  hospitals,  roads,  etc. 
will  be  controlled  and  channeled  into  designated  growth 
centers  and  major  recreation  areas  to  support  continuing 
expansion  of  jobs  and  population  growth  of  these 
centers. 

In  North  Carolina,  former  Governor  Robert  W.  Scott  in  March 
1972  issued  the  first  Statewide  Development  Policy  which  among 
other  things,  designated  a  system  of  growth  centers  throughout 
the  state.   The  objective  of  the  policy  was  to  develop  effect 
tive  state  local  decision-making  mechanisms  to  guide  public 
fundings  for  water  and  sewer  facilities,  schools,  hospitals, 
roads,  etc.,  into  these  designated  growth  centers  in  order  to 
support  their  continuing  expansion  of  jobs  and  population 
growth . 

This  Statewide  Development  Policy  has  been  incorporated 
into  and  supplemented  the  North  Carolina  Appalachian  Investment 
Plan — FY  1974  by  Governor  James  E.  Holshouser,  Jr.  in  July  1973. 
Growth  centers  in  the  Southern  Highlands  recognized  by  this 
investment  plan  are  the  following: 


Regional  Centers: 

Waynesvilie-Canton,  Asheville 
Area  Centers: 

Franklin,  Sylva,  Murphy,  Hendersonville,  Brevard 
Urban  Centers: 

Cullowhee,  Andrews,  Bryson  City,  Black  Mountain,  Mars 

Hill 
Government  Centers : 

Robbinsville,  Hayesville,  Marshall 
Employment  Centers : 

Cherokee 
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For  the  purposes  of  the  Southern  Highland  Optimum  Plan, 
these  growth  centers  were  analyzed  as  to  their  strategic  loca- 
tions relative  to  major  man-made  and  natural  recreation  resources 
and  their  relative  development  bearing  capacities.   This  anal- 
ysis resulted  in  the  selection  of  the  following  growth  centers 
as  the  geographical  focuses  for  any  future  recreation  develop- 
ment activities  that  may  stem  from  the  Southern  Highlands  Opti- 
mum Plan: 

Asheville 

Black  Mountain 

Brevard 

Bryson  City 

Cherokee 

Franklin 

Hendersonville 

Robbinsville 

Waynesvi lie-Canton 

d 

In  terms  of  the  Southern  Highlands  Optimum  Plan,  the 
growth  centers  in  South  Carolina  were  analyzed  as  to  their 
strategic  locations  relative  to  major  man-made  and  natural  rec- 
reation resources  and  their  development  bearing  capacities. 
This  analysis  resulted  in  the  following  growth  centers  being 
selected  for  future  recreation  development  activities: 

Anderson 

Greenville 

Clems on 

Pickens 

Easley 

Walhalla 

Seneca 

Salem 

Cleveland 

Starr 

Pendleton 

Pelzer 

Thus,  it  is  proposed  that  all  development  elements  be  en- 
couraged through  public  investment,  regulations,  and  other  ap- 
propriate means  to  take  place  only  as  a  part  of  the  growth  centers 
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and  major  recreation  areas  in  South  Carolina.  These  growth 
centers  are,  in  turn,  designated  as  "Recreation  Development 
Target  Centers . " 

Development  Priority  Measured  by  Economic  Support  to 
Growth  Centers.   An  Analysis  was  made  of  North  Caro- 
lina's portion  of  the  Southern  Highlands  region  to 
determine  the  extent  of  impact  that  the  tourism/rec- 
reation industry  has  on  the  local  economy.   Results  of 
the  analysis  indicated  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  extent 
of  employment  and  other  measurable  contributions  to 
the  local  economic  base,  varied  development  priorities 
can  be  assigned  to  those  growth  centers. 

The  economic  impact  analysis  revealed  that  the  amount  of 
recreation  expenditures  is  first  influenced  by  the  distribution 
pattern  of  tourist  "nodal"  or  "destination  centers."   There  are 
usually  a  full  spectrum  of  tourist  services  in  these  nodal  and 
destination  locations  which  allow  for  maximum  economic  benefit 
from  the  tourist  outlay.   Another  type  of  expenditure  pattern 
identified  is  related  to  the  distribution  of  "way  stat ions " . 
Here  expenditures  are  usually  dominated  by  transportation  out- 
lays.  The  factor  influencing  the  recreation  expenditure  pattern 
is  referred  to  as  "pass-through  areas".   These  counties  are 
characterized  by  virtually  no  tourist  expenditure.   That  ex- 
penditure which  does  occur  is  usually  confined  to  food  and  trans- 
portation.  Results  of  the  analysis  indicated  that  the  economic 
leakage  from  the  tourism/recreation  industry  to  the  local  economic 
base  is  greatest  in  areas  comprised  of  recreation  nodal  and 
destination  centers  and  least  in  pass  through  areas. 

It  was  found  that  of  the  eleven  counties  in  North  Carolina's 
Southern  Highlands  region,  Buncombe,  Haywood  and  Swain  Counties 
could  be  considered  as  recreation  nodal  and  destination  areas; 
Henderson,  Jackson,  and  Macon  Counties  could  be  considered  as 
way-station  areas,  and  the  remainder  five  counties  could  only 
be  considered  pass-through  areas. 

Thus,  on  the  basis  of  economic  impact,  the  "growth  centers" 
for  North  Carolina  are  assigned  a  priority  ranking  as  follows: 
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First   Priority 

Robinsville 
Brevard 

Second  Priority 

Franklin 
Hendersonville 

Third  Priority 

Waynesville-Canton 
Bryson  City 
Cherokee 
Asheville 
Black  Mountain 

In  Georgia,  three  separate  types  of  development  centers 
were  identified  and  defined,  using  both  attractiveness  and  vul- 
nerability criteria.   Attractiveness  criteria  included  factors 
such  as  quantity  and  quality  of  access,  economic  and  cultural 
base  (including  market  area),  water  resources,  and  nearby  rec- 
reation attractions.   Vulnerability  criteria  included  factors 
such  as  unstable  soils,  steep  slopes,  flood  plains,  wildlife 
habitats,  rare  or  unique  vegetation,  and  fragile  or  unique 
natural  areas.   The  three  types  of  development  centers  thus  de- 
fined differ  both  in  function  and  in  scale.   They  include: 

Regional  Growth  Centers  -  A  regional  growth  center  possesses 
a  relatively  well  balanced  economic  base  and  an  urban  infrastruc- 
ture (i.e.,  roads,  utility,  housing  stock,  retail  shopping,  educa- 
tional, medical  and  other  service  facilities)  of  a  quality  scale 
sufficient  to  be  relatively  self  sustaining.   Tourism  is  a  factor 
in  the  economy,  but  not  the  dominant  factor.   Consequently, 
location  on  a  major  tourist  route  is  not  as  important  as  for 
county  and  village  service  centers. 

County  Service  Centers  -  These  are  smaller  in  scale  than 
regional  growth  centers  but  serve  a  variety  of  economic  functions, 
In  general,  a  county  growth  center  will  be  a  county  seat,  located 
at  the  intersection  of  two  or  more  state  and  federal  highways. 
County  development  centers  are  located  directly  on  major  and 
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minor  tourist  routes.   They  are  located  near,  but  not  in  regional 
recreation  resources.   In  terms  of  future  development,  county 
development  centers  are  well  suited  for  food,  lodging,  and  trans- 
portation related  facilities. 

Village  Service  Center  -  The  concept  of  a  Village  Service 
Center  was  first  promulgated  in  the  planning  for  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park.   The  concept  called  for  a  village  adja- 
cent to  the  national  park  whose  function  was  to  provide  food, 
lodging,  auto  service  and  repair,  amusements  and  sale  of  recrea- 
tional equipment  to  visitors  to  the  park.   While  the  two  regional 
examples,  Gatlinburg  and  Cherokee  have  each  become  overbuilt  and 
congested,  the  original  concept  remains  valid,  given  proper  plan- 
ning and  suitable  design  criteria.   Thus,  in  Georgia,  a  village 
service  center  is  defined  to  be  a  small  scale  urban  area  whose 
function  is  primarily  the  care  and  feeding  of  tourists.   Some 
village  service  centers  have  been  located  in  environmentally 
constrained  areas. 

Georgia  Towns  defined  by  the  above  criteria  include: 

Regional  Growth  Centers  -  Toccoa  -  This  upper  Piedmont  Town 
serves  the  primary  function  of  a  regional  manufacturing  and 
distribution  center.   It  serves  a  portion  of  the  Lake  Hartwell 
area,  and  also  serves  to  an  extent  as  a  gateway  to  the  mountains. 

Chatsworth  -  This  Conasauga  Valley  town  comprises  a  portion 
of  the  Dalton  growth  area,  which  in  turn  comprises  a  portion  of 
the  Dalton-Chattanooga  Growth  area.   The  economic  base  of  Chats- 
worth  is  primarily  carpet  manufacturing.   The  nearby  area  con- 
tains many  recreational  amenities  such  as  the  proposed  Cohutta 
Wilderness  Area  and  Fort  Mountain  State  Park.   Both  are  located 
within  the  Chattahoochee  National  Forest.   Should  the  proposed 
Dalton  Reservoir  be  constructed  on  the  Conasauga  River,  the 
growth  in  the  Chatsworth  area  will  be  further  stimulated  due  to 
the  recreation  and  water  supply  potential  of  the  reservoir. 

County  Service  Centers  -  The  following  towns  are  county 
seats  and  county  centers  of  trade.   Each  is  located  more  or  less 
in  the  center  of  the  county  and  has  a  relatively  plentiful  supply 
of  land  suitable  for  development.   Each  is  located  at  the  inter- 
section of  State  and  Federal  highways,  either  adjacent  to  or 
near  the  Chattahoochee  National  Forest.   Together,  these  towns 
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and  the  roads  connecting  them  from  a  ring  around  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountain  County  development  Centers  include: 

Intermountain  Valley:   Clayton 

Hiawassee  (and  Lake  Chatuge) 
Blairsville  (and  Lake  Nottely) 
Blue  Ridge  (and  Lake  Blue  Ridge) 
Ellijay 

Upland  Piedmont:       Jasper 

Dawsonville 
Dahlonega 
Cleveland 
Clarkesville 

Village  Service  Centers  -  Helen:   This  old  logging  town  is 
located  adjacent  to  the  Chattahoochee  National  Forest,  the  Chat- 
tahoochee River,  and  Unicoi  Recreation  Experiment  Station.   With- 
in the  past  5  years,  Helen  has  been  renovated  on  an  Alpine  Village 
motif.   All  of  these  factors  combined  given  Helen  one  of  the 
greatest  attractiveness  potentials  in  the  region.   However,  the 
town  is  severely  constrained  environmentally  by  its  location  in 
a  river  valley  flood  plain. 

Mount  Oglethorpe  Area:   The  southern  terminus  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  has  attracted  two  of  the  regions  largest  second 
home/resort  communities,  totaling  over  12,000  acres.   While 
this  area  is  not  an  incorporated  town,  the  second  home  communi- 
ties, when  built  out,  will  constitute  a  de  facto  "new  town". 
It  appears  likely  that  commercial  facilities  will  follow  the 
second  home  and  resort  development  to  serve  the  Mount  Oglethorpe 
area.   In  terms  of  attractiveness/vulnerability,  the  area  is 
both  highly  attractive  to  recreation  oriented  development  and 
highly  vulnerable  to  most  types  of  man  made  development. 

Priority  -  First  priority  was  given  to  those  areas  which 
possessed  high  attractiveness  and  low  vulnerability  potentials 
in  terms  of  recreational  development.   The  two  regional  growth 
centers  both  meet  the  vulnerability  criteria.   However,  their 
attractiveness  for  recreation  oriented  development  is  not  as 
great  as  some  of  the  other  areas.   In  addition,  the  two  regional 
growth  centers  are  presently  relatively  prosperous  in  regional 
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terms.   The  two  village  service  centers  were  determined  to  have 
a  high  attractiveness  potential,  but  also  a  high  vulnerability- 
potential,  since  the  sites  are  severely  constrained  both  by 
flood  plains  and  steep  slopes. 

It  was  determined  that  the  county  service  centers  best 
meet  both  the  vulnerability  and  attractiveness  criteria.   The 
specific  areas  include: 

Clayton  Daws onvi lie 

Hiawassee  Dahlonega 

Blairsville  Cleveland 

Ellijay  Clarkesville 
Jasper 

Regional  Gateways 

The  economic  viability  of  recreation  developments  in  the 
Southern  Highlands  depends  on  their  accessibility  from  the  pri- 
mary market  areas.   Therefore,  it  is  vital  that  all  development 
elements  be  assured  of  adequate  linkage  with  the  major  gateways 
throughout  the  region. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  Southern  Highlands  Optimum  Plan, 
the  following  transportation  facilities  are  designated  as  the 
Southern  Highlands  Regional  Gateways: 

South  Carolina — SC  11,  US  276,  US  25,  SR  107,  SR  171, 

Interstate  85. 

Georgia — Natural  physiographic  transportation  corridors  in 
the  landscape  including: 

Ga5  (links  the  towns  of  Jasper,  Ellijay  and  Blue  Ridge  with 
Atlanta  and  North  Carolina  providing  a  North-South 
corridor  through  the  western  portion  of  the  region.) 

US  441  (links  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  with  Atlanta, 

and  with  the  state  of  Florida  providing  a  North-South 
corridor  through  the  Eastern  portion  of  the  region, 
via  Clayton  and  Clarkesville) . 
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Ga2/us  76  (links  the  intermountain  valleys  of  Hiawassii, 
Blairsville  and  Morgant own/Blue  Ridge  with  US 
441  and  Ga5,  providing  an  East-West  corridor 
along  the  North  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge.) 


Ga  115/52/53  (links  the  towns  of  Clarkesville,  Cleveland, 
Dahlonega,  and  Dawsonville  with  Ga5  and  US 
441,  providing  an  East-West  corridor  along 
the  south  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge.) 

North  Carolina — Appalachian  corridors  A  and  K,  the  Blue 

Ridge  Parkway,  Interstate  Highways  Routes 
40  and  26  and  all  highways  on  the  North 
Carolina  Primary  Highway  System  are  desig- 
nated as  Southern  Highlands  Regional  Gate- 
ways. 


Development  Highway  Alternatives  -  Based  on  the  least 
environmentally  damaging  route,  (least  critically  erodable 
slope,  soil  rainfall  route,  least  damaging  to  the  head- 
waters, least  damaging  to  fish/wildlife  and  natural  recre- 
ation concerns) ,  Appalachian  400  would  best  fit  the  land 
via  alternate  1  along  the  state  route  5  corridor.   Based 
on  social/economic  development,  this  route  will  serve  the 
greater  number  of  county  seats  and  centers  of  trade. 
It  should  provide  the  greater  influence  of  stability  for 
planned  growth  in  the  most  areas  which  have  been  experiencing 
outmigration  of  primary  labor  force  in  the  age  bracket  21 
through  29. 


Also,  any  other  north-south  development  highway  corridor 
would  fit  the  land  best  along  the  U.S.  441  route  from 
Cornelia  through  Clayton  Georgia  to  the  North  Carolina  line 
and  Franklin,  North  Carolina. 

The  longer  range  alternatives  to  both  of  these  develop- 
ment highways  might  be  rail  in  view  of  the  energy  implica- 
tions. 
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Blue  Ridge  Parkway  Alternatives  - 

(1)  A  Blue  Ridge  Crest  Route  or  A  Rim  Cut  Route  was  con- 
sidered because  of  adverse  impacts  on  the  scarce-natural 
and  mountain  wilderness  resource.   The  limited  resource 
makes  up  the  center  price  of  the  natural  attractions  in 

the  Georgia  portion  of  the  region.   It  is  less  than  3%   of 
the  state,  and  it  has  over  500  miles  of  black  topped, 
potentially  scenic  roads  serving  it  now. 

(2)  A  Circle  the  Georgia  Blue  Ridge  Route  is  considered, 
most  desirable.   It  would  do  least  environmental  damage 
while  using  and  enhancing  existing  routes.   The  circumfer- 
ential route  would  connect  the  man-made  service  centers  of 
the  region  while  leaving  the  Blue  Ridge  Natural  Corridor, 
Scenic  Rivers  and  Historic  Areas  as  readily  available  at- 
tractions on  existing  potential  scenic  routes. 

(3)  A  third  alternative,  using  existing  North  Carolina 
Route  106;  and  Georgia  Routes  246  and  197  along  the  south 
base  of  the  Blue  Ridge  is  a  possibility.   This  would  not 
be  as  comprehensively  adequate  as  the  "Circle  the  Georgia 
Blue  Ridge  Route"  considered  in  Alternative  2. 

It  is  proposed  that  all  "developmental  elements"  except 
scenic  roads  and  trails,  be  encouraged  to  develop  on  an 
existing  road  which  intersects  with  a  designated  regional 
gateway.   These  developmental  elements  should  be  located 
within  close  proximity  of  the  regional  gateway. 

Scenic  Roads  System 

In  accordance  with  the  standards  in  Appendix  E,  a  system 
of  scenic  roads  has  been  designated  for  the  Southern  Highlands 
area  Figure  8*.   Most  of  the  roads  in  the  system  are  existing 
state  highways  or  those  already  under  construction  or  planned. 
It  is  proposed,  however,  that  any  future  improvement  to  those 
roads,  if  needed,  be  made  in  conformity  with  those  standards. 

The  South  Carolina  Scenic  Highway's  plan,  for  the  Southern 
Highlands  Study  Area,  traverses  the  four  county  area  inter-connect- 
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ing  the  mountains  with  Lake  Hartwell.   In  addition,  it  proposes 
to  connect  the  regional  and  the  state  parks  with  a  system  of 
secondary  roads.   It  is  estimated  that  this  proposed  system  of 
scenic  roads  will  cost  approximately  10  million  dollars  (Appendix 

F). 

The  acquisition  and  development  program  of  this  system 
within  the  Southern  Highlands  Region  is  shown  in  Table  4_.   The 
estimated  construction  cost  for  the  development  of  this  system 
is  $318,934,000. 

Scenic  Trails 

In  accordance  with  the  Standards  in  Appendix  G,  a  Southern 
Highlands  Scenic  Trails  System  has  been  designated  as  shown  in 
Figure  8.   These  trails  are  to  serve  as  non-motorized  (i.e., 
bike,  hiking,  and  horse)  connectors  between  major  natural  areas 
and  between  these  areas  and  certain  "recreation  terminal  com- 
plexes."  In  addition,  each  state  may  designate  specific  trails 
for  motor  bikes  in  accordance  with  standards  in  Appendix  H. 

The  acquisition  and  development  program  of  this  system  with- 
in the  Southern  Highlands  Region  is  shown  in  Table  _5.   The 
estimated  construction  cost  for  the  development  of  this  system 
is  $4,882,600. 

Recreation  Development  Corridors 

To  encourage  the  development  of  man-made  recreation  attrac- 
tions or  facilities  in  compact  and  accessible  clusters,  segments 
of  certain  existing  state  primary  and  secondary  highways  serving 
those  recreation  development  target  centers  in  the  region,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Southern  Highlands  Optimum  Plan,  will  be  de- 
signated as  recreation  corridors  in  accordance  with  the  following 
criteria: 

a.  A  recreation  development  corridor  should  not  extend 
more  than  three  miles  from  the  center  of  a  town  con- 
stituting or  included  in  any  "recreation  development 
target  center." 

b.  The  minimum  average  traffic  volume  count  of  the  high- 
way should  be  4,000  vehicles  or  more  per  day. 
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Table  5 

SCENIC  TRAILS 

TRI-STATE  SOUTHERN  HIGHLANDS  AREA 

Cost  Estimate 


DEVELOPMENT 
COST  f1' 

MILES  OF 
11 

TRAIL 

LAND  COST^2) 
$   192, 500(3) 

TOTAL 

N.C. 

$    23,100 

$   215,600 

S.C. 

80 

168,000 

2,020,000(4) 

2,188,000 

Ga. 

90 

189,000 

2,250,000(5) 

2,439,000 

181 

$380,000 

$4,462,500 

$4,842,600 

(1)  Development  Cost  -  average  $2100/acre. 

(2)  Acquisition  -  average  25  acres  per  mile  min. 

(3)  $700/acre  for  2  75  acres. 

(4)  $l,000/acre  for  2,000  acres. 

(5)  $l,000/acre  for  2,250  acres. 
SOURCE:   Southern  Highlands  Council. 
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Any  man-made  recreation  attraction  or  facility  not  included 
in  a  "recreation  terminal  complex"  or  a  "tourist  service  center" 
should  be  required  to  locate  in  areas  within  one  mile  from  the 
rights-of-way  of  a  designated  "recreation  development  corridor",, 
provided  that  such  area  is  not  a  part  of  any  "environmental 
protective  area". 

The  acquisition  and  development  program  for  the  Recreation 
Development  Target  Centers  in  the  Southern  Highlands  Region  is 
shown  in  Table  6.   These  estimates  include  costs  for  preserving 
environmental  protective  areas;  growth  center  infrast ruction 
funding  and  developmental. 

Recreation -Development  Target  Centers 

To  protect  both  the  marketability  of  recreation  investments 
and  the  environment  of  Southern  Highlands,  the  recreation/tourism 
industry  should  be  encouraged  to  place  its  future  developments 
in  "Recreation  Development  Target  Centers."  The  location,  type 
and  standards  of  these  centers  are  expected  to  be  designated  by 
appropriate  state  and/or  local  agencies. 

The  South  Carolina  Private  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  rec- 
ommends the  establishment  and  development  of  major  destina- 
tion areas  within  the  state.   These  areas  should  contain 
a  combination  of  natural  and  man-made  features  of  a  type, 
quality  and  diversification  which  are  unique  and  strong 
enough  to  effectively  penetrate  the  market  as  a  terminal 
destination  for  both  South  Carolina  residents -and  out-of- 
state  pleasure  travelers.   Within  the  Southern  Highlands 
study  area  the  Hartwell-Keowee  Major  Destination  Area  is 
so  located. 

The  second  phase  of  the  Private  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan 
(Hartwell-Keowee  Lakes  Major  Destination  Area  Study) ,  which 
is  presently  on  the  way,  is  an  indepth  study  to  determine 
required  facilities  within  the  Southern  Highlands  Study  area 
and  will  produce  an  implementation  plan  during  an  18-month 
period.   The  study  is  designed  to  investigate  the  recreation 
potential  of  the  area  and  determine  prospective  recreation 
facilities  by  type,  quantity  and  quality  which  effectively 
penetrate  the  demand  as  a  terminal  destihation  point. 
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Generally,  these  centers  will  contain  large  areas  (100  acres 
or  more)  and  will  emphasize  major  recreation  activity  categories 
(i.e. ,  snow  skiing,  water  sports,  major -theme  parks).   Facilities 
to  serve  other  activities,  however,  will  also  be  included  to 
complement  the  primary  activity  category. 

The  acquisition  and  development  program  costs  for  these 
centers  is  estimated  to  be  approximately  840  million  dollars 
(Table  6)  . 

There  will  be  different  classes  of  centers,  determined  on 
the  basis  of  intensity  of  use.   Basically,  these  centers  will 
be  developed  to  encourage  visitors  to  stay  at  least  overnight 
and  therefore,  travel  accommodations  will  be  standard  features 
of  any  center. 

These  centers  should  be  subject  to  a  "planned-unit-develop- 
ment" type  of  land  use  control.   Developers,  whether  private  or 
public,  should  be  required  to  develop  recreation  facilities  in 
accordance  with  a  duly  approved  "package"  which,  in  turn,  should 
be  in  conformity  with  the  plan  for  the  entire  center. 

Tourist  Service  Centers 

To  ensure  that  the  various  Recreation  Development  Target 
Centers  will  be  adequately  supported  with  essential  services 
that  cannot  be  supplied  within  the  complexes  due  to  land  use 
restrictions,  it  is  proposed  that  a  system  of  tourist  service 
centers  be  designated.   These  centers  are  to  be  comprised  of 
established  community  or  neighborhood  shopping  centers,  although 
some  will  be  developed.   The  purpose  is  to  enable  the  rational 
placement  of  tourists  supply-depots  in  support  of  the  Recreation 
Development  Target  Center. 

The  primary  purpose  of  a  center  is  to  dispense  recreation 
and  sport  equipments  and  supplies,  auto  repairs  and  other  serv- 
ices, etc.   Over-night  accommodation  facilities  should  be  ex- 
cluded so  as  not  to  compete  with  those  developed  as  a  part  of 
a  center. 

A  tourists  service  center  can  be  developed  in  conjunction 
with  a  "recreation  development  center"  but  not  a  "recreation 
development  target  center".   The  location  of  a  tourist  service 
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center  must  be  directly  accessible  from  a  segment  of  the  desig- 
nated regional  gateways  system. 

Planned  Recreation  Communities 

To  afford  proper  protection  for  the  environment  and  to 
achieve  highest  possible  efficiency  in  public  investments  in 
such  services  as  water  and  sewerage  systems,  roads,  schools, 
etc.,  it  is  proposed  that  second-home  developments  in  the  South- 
ern Highlands  be  required  to  evolve  as  "Planned  Recreation  Com- 
munities."  Standards  and  regulations  for  controlling  the  devel- 
opment of  such  communities  are  suggested  in  the  following  dis- 
cussion and  should  be  created  by  a  common  effort  of  the  three 
states. 

Generally,  such  communities  should  be  encouraged  to  locate 
in  designated  "new  community  districts"  to  be  created  through 
state  enabling  legislations.   "Special  new  town  district  en- 
abling legislation  has  been  passed  by  Arizona  (1970) ,  Kentucky 
(1970) ,  and  Tennessee  (1971) .   This  is  permissive  legislation, 
which  responds  to  the  intitiative  of  a  new  community  developer 
and  may  be  independent  of  an  approved  statewide  plan.   It  sets 
minimum  standards  for  such  things  as  size  (4,000  acres  is  a 
typical  minimum  area) ,  development  plan,  economic  feasibility, 
and  percentage  of  land  held  by  the  applicants.   Approved  districts 
are  given  powers  to  tax  and  to  provide  municipal  services,  and 
in  Kentucky,  to  condemn  land  for  public  purposes.   Arguments 
against  special  districts  in  general:   the  proliferation  of 
governmental  units,  the  weakening  of  control  by  existing  govern- 
ing bodies,  and  the  increased  difficulties  of  coordination. 
However,  special  districts  do  facilitate  the  development  of  new 
communities  by  providing  necessary  governance  powers  without 
the  necessity  of  early  incorporation.   Such  districts  also  give 
the  state  a  regulatory  role  in  the  development  process,  which 
can  be  used  to  ensure  that  the  public  health,  safety,  and  wel- 
fare are  provided  for."(H) 

COMPATIBILITY  WITH  LAND  CLASSIFICATION  SYSTEM 

The  concepts  for  all  developmental  elements  contained  in 
the  Southern  Highlands  Optimum  Plan  have  been  formulated  in  a 
manner  compatible  with  the  "Land  Classification  System"  which  is 
being  developed  by  the  North  Carolina  Office  of  State  Planning 
for  the  implementation  of  proposed  State  Policy  Act. 
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In  the  proposed  Land  Policy  Act,  the  North  Carolina  General 
Assembly  finds  among  other  things,  that: 

"...The  rapid  and  continued  growth  of  the 
State's  population,  expanding  urban  development, 
industrial  construction,  proliferating  highway 
systems,  conflicts  in  patterns  of  land  use,  frag- 
mentation and  lack  of  common  direction  of  govern- 
mental entities  exercising  land  use  planning  powers, 
and  the  increased  size  and  impact  of  private  actions, 
have  created  a  situation  in  which  land  use  manage- 
ment decisions  of  wide  public  concern  often  are  be- 
ing made  on  the  basis  of  expediency,  tradition, 
short  term  economic  considerations,  and  other  factors 
which  too  frequently  are  contradictory  to  a  sound 
policy  for  the  use  and  management  of  State's  land 
resources. . . " 

A  coordinated  State  land  policy  must  address  itself  to  the 
systematic  management  of  the  growth  of  towns  and  cities.   Con- 
trol of  the  growth  process  must  center  upon  the  land  that  is  in 
transition,  that  is,  the  land  that  is  undergoing  change  from 
production  to  site-valued  land.   It  is  the  failure  to  manage 
the  lands  in  transition  that  has  created  the  disastrous  land 
use  and  settlement  patterns  of  suburban  and  rural  sprawl.   There- 
fore, the  highest  priority  of  growth  management  must  be  the 
identification  and  control  of  the  transition  area. 

The  system  for  managing  growth  under  the  emerging  State 
land  policy  has  been  called  "land  classification".   This  term 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  classification  of  lands  into 
minute  categories  of  land  usage,  such  as  local  zoning.   It  should 
also  not  be  confused  with  systems  of  classifying  natural  and 
man-made  features  upon  the  land,  sometimes  called  "land  cover" 
or  "present  land  use"  or  "land  cataloguing".   The  classification 
system  is  used  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  lands 
undergoing  transition  so  that  a  number  of  State  and  local  powers 
and  policies  can  be  targeted  upon  them. 

For  the  purpose  of  orderly  urban  growth  four  land  policy 
classifications  are  being  considered. 
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(1)  PRODUCTION  -  Lands  in  a  rural  area  where  population 
density  is  low  and  no  urban  services  are  planned. 
Such  lands  are  used  for  forestry,  agriculture  or  other 
productive  use,  but  not  for  growth  or  development. 

(2)  DEVELOPING  URBAN  -  Lands  that  have  been  selected  for 
growth  and  development  by  local  plans  and  approved 
under  state  policy.   Such  lands  are  those  that  under- 
go transition  and  rapid  increases  in  population.   Such 
areas  require  plans  for  a  full  range  of  urban  services. 

(3)  URBAN  -  Lands  that  have  passed  through  the  transition 
phase  and  are  fully  urbanized.  The  population  is  re- 
latively dense,  and  a  full  range  of  urban  services  are 
provided.  Any  further  plans  deal  with  redevelopment. 
These  lands  generally  correspond  to  areas  within  cor- 
porate limits. 

(4)  CONSERVATION  OR  PROTECTION  -  Lands  containing  critical 
environmental  features  because  of  their  instable  or 
hazardous  nature  and/or  the  outstanding  natural,  scenic, 
or  historic  feature  must  be  protected  from  conflicting 
intrust ion  by  man-made  developments. 

Classification  for  development,  production  and  conservation 
will  be  based  on  natural  suitability  factors  as  discussed  in  the 
Resource  Inventory  Base  System  (RIBS).   The  land  classification 
system  identifies  the  three  basic  types  of  land  as  it  passes 
through  transition  from  productive  to  urban.   Productive  land 
lies  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  alone,  is  provided  with 
services  of  a  rural  nature,  and  has  a  low  property  tax  (to  help 
maintain  its  status) .   Developing  urban  lands  will  usually  lie 
in  the  county  areas  outside  existing  municipalities;  will  re- 
quire a  plan  for  water,  sewer,  roads,  parks,  schools,  and  other 
services  to  accommodate  growth;  and  will  have  appropriate  taxes, 
assessments,  and  fees  to  pay  the  government's  cost  of  developing 
new  services  (except  where  ameliorated  by  Federal  subsidies  and 
grants) .   The  Urban  area  should  become  incorporated  into  a 
municipality,  should  provide  all  the  normal  urban  services,  and 
should  be  taxed  at  a  normal  rate  to  pay  for  routine  delivery 
and  maintenance  of  services. 

The  land  (policy)  classification  system  can  be  used  to 
direct  and  manage  growth  if  four  basic  principles  or  policies 
are  adopted  and  implemented  by  State  and  local  governments. 
These  are  described  as  follows: 
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( 1 )  Developing  urban  lands  must  be  designated  by  compact 
units  of  land.   If  urban  and  rural  sprawl  and  its  at- 
tendant problems  are  to  be  avoided,  then  lands  so  desig- 
nated cannot  sprawl.   This  requires  that  local  govern- 
ments examine  their  own  goals  for  growth  and  develop- 
ment in  the  immediate  future,  and  determine  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  land  required  to  accommodate  the  growth 
that  they  desire  at  the  settlement  density  desired. 
Then  a  contiguous,  compact  unit  of  land  of  the  proper 
size  must  be  chosen  adjacent  to  the  present  boundary 

of  the  municipality.   This  unit  of  land  then  is  pro- 
posed as  the  developing  urban  unit,  and  becomes  the 
unit  of  growth  for  the  next  few  years. 

(2)  State  and  local  plans  must  be  directed  toward  serving 
the  developing  urban  land  unit.   When  a  unit  of  land  is 
selected  there  must  be  promulgated  a  comprehensive  set 
of  plans  to  serve  the  unit.   This  requires  that  all 
growth  elements  to  be  accommodated  in  the  unit  must  be 
accommodated  in  the  various  service  plans.   It  will  be 
the  responsibility  of  local  and  regional  bodies  to 
formulate  such  plans.   It  will  be  the  responsibility 
of  State  government  to  ensure  that  these  basic  guide- 
lines are  followed  in  their  formulation.   This  will 
require  review  of  the  service  plans  by  an  appropriate 
State  agency. 

(3)  State  and  local  investments  in  land  and  facilities  for 
development  must  be  directed  toward  the  developing  urban 
units.   The  implementation  of  all  the  service  plans 
listed  in  (2)  above  will  require  major  investments  by 
State  and  local  governments.   Street  and  highway  right- 
of-way,  utility  easements,  parkland,  and  school  sites 
must  be  purchased.   It  will  be  necessary  that  govern- 
ment subsidy  programs,  such  as  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission,  orient  its  investments  and  purchas- 
ing power  toward  these  areas.   Likewise,  it  is  of 
critical  importance  that  such  investments  not  be  al- 
lowed outside  the  designated  area  for  this  would  de- 
feat its  purpose. 

(4)  State  and  local  regulatory  powers  must  be  concentrated 
and  utilized  in  these  areas.   Local  governments  should 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  formulate  regula- 
tions that  are  especially  designed  to  manage  urban 
growth  in  the  developing  urban  land  unit. 
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Chapter  V 
MANAGEMENT  PLAN 


The  implementation  of  environmental  protective  and  develop- 
mental policies  and  programs  in  the  Southern  Highlands  would  re- 
quire management  organizations  at  the  interstate,  state  and  re- 
gional levels.   The  types  of  organizations  which  the  Tri-State 
Council  has  reviewed  include:   Interstate  Compact;  Interstate 
Advisory  Council;  State  Organization;  and  Regional  Organization. 


INTERSTATE  COMPACT 

In  order  to  ensure  that  the  resources  of  the  Southern  High- 
lands be  developed  as  well  as  protected  for  the  benefits  of  all 
of  the  people  in  the  multi-state  region,  there  should  be  a  perma- 
nent interstate  organization  with  sufficient  powers  to  coordinate 
and  to  enforce,  if  necessary,  laws  and  programs  applicable  through- 
out the  region.   This  organization  can  be  created  through  an 
interstate  compact  among  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  with  ratification  by  the  Congress  and  appropriate  sup- 
port and  participation  by  the  Federal  Government. 

This  organization  can  conceivably  be  designated  as  the  Tri- 
State  Southern  Highlands  Planning  and  Development  Commission.  Its 
governing  body  should  be  appointed  by  the  Governors  of  the  three 
participating  states  and  the  President.   Membership  should  in- 
clude primarily  private  leaders  and  public  officials  from  the 
region,  and  also  representation  from  the  three  state  and  the 
federal  agencies. 

The  Commission  can  be  charged  with  both  the  authority  and 
responsibility  of  assimilating  all  existing  Federal,  state  and 
local  laws  and  regulations  pertaining  to  resources  management 
into  one  uniform  "Resources  Development  and  Protection  Code"  for 
the  entire  multi-state  region.   It  can  also  be  given  appropriate 
implementation  powers  to  enforce  the  code  whenever  deemed  neces- 
sary . 

The  existing  Tri-State  Council  can  serve  as  a  forum  for 
generating  discussions  and  supports  for  the  Commission.   If  suf- 
ficient interest  and  acceptance  are  in  evidence,  the  State  Legis- 
lature in  each  state  can  then  be  requested  to  pass  a  joint 
Resolution  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  the  intent  for  the 
ultimate  establishment  of  the  Commission.   Included  in  the 
Resolution  would  be  proper  authorization  and  support  for  an  in- 
depth  study  of  all  elements  pertaining  to  the  functions  of  the 
Commission. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  study,  similar  legislations  for  an 
interstate  Southern  Highlands  Compact  can  be  introduced  and 
enacted  by  each  State  to  establish  the  Commission.   Concurrently, 
actions  for  Congressional  ratification  can  also  be  pursued. 

Precedent  and  Reference  -  Precedents  of  interstate  compacts 
in  dealing  with  regional  resources  development  and  protection 
needs  can  be  found,  among  others,  in  the  case  of  the  Lake  Tahoe 
Regional  Planning  Compact  and  the  Potomac  Valley  Conservation 
District  Compact.   The  former  is  between  the  States  of  California 
and  Nevada  and  ratified  by  the  91st  Congress  in  Public  Law  91-148. 
The  latter  is  among  the  States  of  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  ratified  also  by 
the  91st  Congress  in  December  1970  through  Public  Law  91-407. 

The  enactment  of  the  National  Environment  Protection  Act  has 
established  that  the  preservation  and  proper  development  of 
natural  resources  is  a  fundamental  national  concern.   Furthermore, 
the  1970  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  has  declared  the  need 
of  a  national  growth  policy  to  bring  about  a  balance  between  urban 
development  and  the  environment. 

Presently,  pending  National  Land  Use  Policy  legislations  are 
being  considered  by  the  Congress  paralleling  the  federally  enacted 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972.   These  legislations  will  help 
to  make  possible  an  active  partnership  of  Federal,  State  and  local 
governments  in  developing  needed  tools  and  measures  in  land  and 
natural  resources  planning  and  management  on  the  interstate  level. 

In  order  to  further  explain  the  purposes  and  functions  of 
the  "Southern  Highlands  Planning  and  Development  Commission"  a 
sample  legislation  has  been  prepared  and  is  included  in  Appendix 
I. 

INTERSTATE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

The  Governors  of  the  three  states,  by  command  executive 
order,  shall  establish  an  Interstate  Advisory  Council  of  their 
representatives.   This  Council  shall  be  responsible  to  review 
plans  and  proposals  through  the  A-95  Review  process  to  assure 
compliance  with  the  Tri-State  Plan  and  shall  have  authority  to 
update  the  Plan.   Such  a  Council  shall  be  absolved  upon  establish- 
ment of  the  Interstate  Compact. 

STATE  LEVEL  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  States  will  establish,  by  legislative  act,  a  central 
body  to  which  all  state  level  resources  management  decisions  and 
actions  will  be  focused. 
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In  operation  such  a  central  body  would  be  empowered  to  do 
some  or  all  of  the  following: 

(1)  Prepare,  adopt  and  amend  state  guidelines,  including 
"statements  of  objectives,  policies,  and  standards  to 
be  followed  in  public  and  private  use  of  land  and  water 
areas  within  the  mountain  area"; 

(2)  To  approve  local  land  use  plans  in  accordance  with  the 
guidelines  and  to  prepare,  adopt,  and  use  plans  for 
these  counties  failing  to  prepare  such  plans; 

(3)  Define,  review  and  designate  areas  of  environmental 
concerns; 

(4)  Prepare,  adopt  and  approve  implementation  and  enforce- 
ment programs; 

(5)  Issue  permits  for  developments. 

A  copy  of  the  proposed  North  Carolina  Mountain  Resources 
Management  Act  is  included  in  Appendix  J. 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  Georgia  General  Assembly  would 
create  a  Vital  Areas  Commission  with  a  sub-committee  dealing  with 
the  Southern  Highlands.   This  Commission  could  also  call  upon  the 
advise  of  an  advisory  council  as  suggested  by  the  North  Carolina 
Act. 

REGIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Each  state  has  designated  in  each  of  the  multi-county  plan- 
ning regions  a  Lead  Regional  Organization.   Those  organizations 
will  provide  the  necessary  leadership  for  effective  implementation 
of  resources  management  programs  at  the  regional  and  local  levels. 

At  present,  Lead  Regional  Organizations  are  the  primary  con- 
tact for  state  and  federal  programs  which  are  designed  for  opera- 
tion on  a  regional  basis.   In  addition,  all  public  financed  re- 
gional programs  are  subject  to  the  A-95  Regional  Clearinghouse 
review  by  the  Lead  Regional  Organization.   Certain  public  financed 
regional  programs  are  subject  to  policy  guidance  of  the  lead 
organizations,  and  this  policy  guidance  is  being  encouraged  by 
the  State  where  there  is  no  law  or  policy  to  the  contrary.   It 
is  expected  that  new  regional  programs  should  also  be  developed 
with  the  aid  of  the  Lead  Regional  Organizations  stemming  from  the 
Tri-State  Southern  Highland  Optimum  Plan. 

PLAN  OF  ACTION 

In  addition  to  those  points  previously  discussedf  implementa- 
tion and  protective  measures  needed  for  achieving  the  ultimate 
objectives  of  the  Southern  Highlands  planning  effort  are  as  follows 
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Federal  Lands  Planning  And  Management 

It  is  proposed  that  all  recommendations  made  by  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  be 
adopted  by  all  federal  agencies  with  land  ownership  or  having 
jurisdictions  or  programs  affecting  the  use. of  land  and  other 
natural  resources  in  the  Southern  Highlands  as  a  framework  of 
principles  for  coordinating  and  planning  their  policies  and 
programs  (see  Appendix  K) . 

In  summary,  these  recommendations  state  that  land  use  plans 
be  prepared  for  public  lands;  that  such  plans  be  based  upon  the 
capabilities  of  the  natural  resources;  and  that  maximum  input  be 
assumed  by  the  local  and  state  governments  as  well  as  the  general 
public.   It  should  be  noted  that  outdoor  recreation  is  a  prime 
concern  of  the  report. 

State-Level  Measures 

Environmental  Indicators  -  Planning  for  a  quality  environ- 
ment requires  that  decision-makers  and  citizens  understand  the 
issues  involved  in  environmental  matters.   Such  understanding 
will  be  greatly  enhanced  if  a  comprehensive  set  of  environmental 
indices  are  made  available  to  assist  in  the  assessment  of  the 
environmental  quality. 

Each  state  should  develop  a  set  of  such  indicators  that  may 
be  used  for  assessing  the  state  of  the  environment,  for  determining 
trends  or  changes  on  the  quality  of  the  environment,  for  identi- 
fying needs  for  new  policies,  and  for  setting  operational  goals 
against  which  progress  in  managing  the  environmental  quality  can 
be  measured. 

Further,  it  is  proposed  that  appropriate  legislative  and 
executive  actions  be  taken  to  require  the  incorporation  and 
application  of  a  set  of  environmental  indicators,  including  those 
already  developed  and  those  which  may  be  developed  in  the  future, 
in  any  resources  management  policy-making  by  the  State  and  local 
governments . 

Regulations  for  Guiding  Second-Home  Developments  -  The 
Georgia  Planned  Growth  Commission  found  a  need  for  further  guidance 
for  "second-home  communities"  and  developed  legislative  proposals 
to  guide  quality  development. 

Representative  Gerald  T.  Horton  of  Georgia  stated  that: 
"...9  5%  of  the  State  of  Georgia  is  under  no  legal  management 
system.   There  is  no  planning,  no  zoning,  no  subdivision  regula- 
tion....  There  is  no  law  that  controls  or  protects  the  various 
resources  in  these  areas  of  the  State." 
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In  a  like  manner,  the  North  Carolina  Office  of  State  Plan- 
ning recognized  this  same  concern  and  made  the  following  recom- 
mendations : 

"Legislation  controlling  land  sales  in  new  com- 
munities and  large  scale  developments  could  be  devel- 
oped as  a  state  counterpart  to  the  federal  Interstate 
Land  Sales  Act.   Such  legislation  would  ensure  that 
the  prospective  consumer  is  fully  informed  about  the 
type  of  property  he  is  buying,  the  improvements  that 
the  developer  will  make  and  what  guarantees  there  are 
that  his  investment  will  be  protected.   Public  dis- 
closure of  the  developer's  financial  status  could  dis- 
courage shady  dealing.   A  land  sales  law  might  also 
protect  against  abuses  of  the  practice  of  issuing 
land-purchase  sales  contracts  rather  than  deeds  and 
mortgages.   Administration  of  the  law  would  probably 
be  through  the  state  real  estate  licensing  board, 
which  would  also  make  annual  reports  to  the  governor 
about  the  status  of  new  communities  and  large  scale 
development  in  the  state. 

A  statewide  development  code  might  take  the 
form  of  additional  enabling  legislation  for  Planned 
Unit  Development  such  as  that  suggested  by  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  or 
it  might  combine  existing  enabling  acts  (such  as 
zoning  and  subdivision  regulations)  into  one  new 
simplified  code.   The  American  Law  Institutes ' (ALI) 
Model  Land  Development  Code  illustrates  the  second 
approach. 

The  first  approach,  Planned  Unit  Development 
(PUD)  enabling  legislation  would  be  the  simplest 
course  of  action,  since  it  merely  adds  to  existing 
development  legislation.   It  would  permit  munici- 
palities to  adopt  local  PUD  ordinances,  so  that 
planned  projects  could  be  approved  with  densities, 
lot  coverages ,  and  other  features  that  varied  from 
zoning  requirements.   The  major  benefit  of  such  an 
ordinance  would  stem  from  its  encouragement  of  local 
governments  to  provide  for  Planned  Unit  Developments. 

Adoption  of  combined  development  code  legisla- 
tion following  the  ALI  model  would  entail  rather  com- 
plete overhaul  of  the  way  in  which  governments  plan 
and  regulate  development.  Under  the  ALI  code  local 
governments  would  regulate  land  development  through 
a  'development  ordinance'  (combining  zoning  and 
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subdivision  regulations)  and  issuance  of  'develop- 
ment permits'.   Local  communities  that  have  adopted 
land  development  plans  would  be  authorized  to  create 
•specially  planned  areas'  restricted  to  large  scale 
development,  in  advance  of  specific  applications  from 
developers.   Essentially  the  local  government  would 
be  designating  new  community  locations  and  control- 
ling their  development  through  issuing  special  per- 
mits.  The  state  land  planning  agency  would  have  a 
role  only  in  those  local  areas  where  development  has 
regional  or  state  impact.   Its  major  functions  would 
be  to  prepare  a  state  land  development  policy  and 
plan  to  establish  rules  and  standards  for  development 
having  a  state  or  regional  impact,  and  to  review  local 
plans  and  applications  for  governmental  assistance. 

A  third  possibility  would  be  for  the  state  to 
design  its  own  development  code,  containing  general 
standards  to  be  applied  in  all  areas  where  there 
was  no  effective  local  regulation.   Such  a  code  could 
meet  the  problems  of  unregulated  large  scale  develop- 
ments in  the  mountains,  for  example.   It  might  com- 
bine elements  of  a  PUD  ordinance  with  public  health, 
construction,  and  environmental  protection  standards, 
and  establish  a  review  and  approval  procedure  leading 
to  issuance  of  a  development  permit. vlO) » 

Regional  And  Local  Measures 

Review  of  Environmental  Impact  -  Each  state,  through  the 
A-95  process  and  the  National  Environmental  Protection  Act  of 
1972,  is  required  to  review  federally  funded  projects  and  make 
recommendations  as  to  the  proposals  impact  upon  the  environment. 
Since  this  review  process  does  not  extend  to  state  and  local 
funded  projects,  it  is  recommended  that  these  levels  of  govern- 
ment be  required  to  submit  their  publicly  funded  projects  for 
review  by  appropriate  agencies.   It  is  not  the  intent  of  this 
recommendation  to  limit  their  review  only  to  public  funded  projects 
but  to  any  project  that  has  an  effect  upon  the  environment.   With- 
in this  purview,  a  large  scale  private  funded  project  should  be 
processed  through  the  same  procedure  as  publicly  funded  projects. 

Flood  Plains  Regulations  -  The  severe  problem  of  flooding  in 
the  Southern  Highlands  Region  necessitates  action  by  local  govern- 
ments to  plan  for  and  regulate  the  use  of  flood  plains.   Appropri- 
ate overall  state  policies  should  enact,  plans  and  ordinances  to 
comply  with  the  command  set  of  state  policies.   State  agencies 
should  provide  funding  and  technical  assistance.   If  local 
governments  do  not  prepare  such  approved  ordinances,  the  states, 
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through  the  appropriate  agencies,  should  prepare  such  plans  for 
enforcement  by  the  local  government  until  such  time  as  appropri- 
ate local  plans  and  ordinances  are  adopted. 

Private  Sector  -  It  is  recognized  that  the  private  develop- 
ment sector  is  a  viable  factor  in  the  economic  development  of  the 
Tri-State  Southern  Highlands  Region.   It  is  not  the  intent  of 
the  aforementioned  recommendations  to  prohibit  or  restrict  the 
development  of  adequately  planned  and  properly  located  private 
enterprise  but  rather  these  recommendations  are  proposed  as 
guidelines  for  these  developments.   It  is  proposed  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  work  closely  with  the  respective  state,  regional  and 
local  agencies  in  the  development  of  lands  for  maximum  economic 
benefit  and  conservation  of  the  valuable  natural  resources  which 
serve  as  the  stimulant  for  such  development. 

CONCLUSION 

These  recommendations  should  not  be  considered  as  the  total 
effort,  or  as  the  final  product  of  the  Southern  Highlands  Study. 
Rather,  this  effort  should  be  considered  as  a  continuing  process 
building  upon  the  methodology,  approach,  and  research  findings 
of  this  phase  of  the  effort.   Succeeding  phases  should  be  con- 
ducted to  update  the  information  base,  coordinate-  the  functional 
plans  of  natural  resources,  transportation,  local  development, 
and  to  address  regional  issues  as  they  evolve. 
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